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PREFACE 


This book is based on a pap^r under the same title published b)r 
me in the Allahabad IMversUy Studies in 1943. Since then, several^ 
points of wider interest have suggested themselves to me and I have 
kept regular notes of them. Traces of Persian influence are rapidly 
disappearing from Hindi, and a thorough evaluation of that in* 
fluence must be made in the present generation when scholars know¬ 
ing both Persian and Hindi are easily available. The purpose of 
the book is clear. It tells a tale and attempts to explore the possi* 
bilities of an interesting field of research. It is intended to store up. 
Persian elements which during the last 800 years have found their 
way into Hindi language and literature. I hope it will serve as a 
record and a guide to young scholars who ever desire to survey thb 
region of a very great historical, cultural and linguistic importance. 

Allahabad: HARDEV BAHRL 

Feb, 29, 1960. 



Spelling and Fronttnciation 


Persian words as used in Hindi are throughout given in antique 
type except in Appendix C in which Persian loans have been clearly 
indicated in columns. 

Spellings usually conform to pronunciation in Hindi. In the 
pronunciation of q, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ there exists ambi¬ 


guity and a majority of Hindi speakers pronounce them as kykll, 
s*i and ph respectively. This uncertainty is notable in tranditera- 
tion herein. The symbols used are commonly known. It may, 
however, be noted.that ai or di and ad or dd have to be understood 
as juxtaposed vowels, while al and SD are single vowels as in Eng. 
^saP and H. kann. A minute between two consonants means that 
the consonants are conjunct in pronunciation but separate in 
writing. 

The spellings of proper names are traditional and not phonetic. 

The current abbreviations found in works of this nature have 
been used in this book also. 
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1. Historical Introduction 

It is a commonplace ‘fact of philology that the Iranian 
language was a sister of the Old Indo-Aryan. The linguistic affini¬ 
ties between the Rgveda and the Zendavesta have clearly indicated 
that the two languages came of a common stock. ‘‘The language 
of the sacred songs of the Brahmans and that of the Parsees are 
nothing but two dialects of two or more tribes of one and the same 
nation.”* Professor Oldenberg of Kiel went so far as to declare 
that the Zendavesta is nearer to the Veda than the Veda to its own 
Sanskrit Epic.f India and Persia have been neighbours and have 
had close cultural connections since times immemorial. At one 
time, since the reign of Darius, a large part of north-western India, 
including Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar) and Gandhara, 
formed an important satrapy of the Persian Empire. The archers 
from India were considered a valuable element in the army of 
Xerxes. When Chandragupta Maurya laid the foundations of the 
first Indian Empire, the stately fabric of the Achaemenian Empire 
of Persia gave much inspiration and served as a model in organizing 
many an institution. Persian manners could be seen in the Court 
and outside the Court. The Sassanians employed Indian soldiers 
in their armies and had friendly political, commercial and cultural 
relations with the Kushan Kings of northern India, especially 
in the third and fourth centuries A. D. We have on record the 
accounts of Persians and Arabs trading with India for long periods. 
It may be noted that what is erroneously called the Arab conquest 
of India was, in fact, made by Persian soldiers under Mohammad- 
bin-Qasim, who was born and brought up in Mekran, the eastern¬ 
most province of the Caliphate on the Persian coast, whose governors, 

^Martin Haug: Essays on the Sacred Lar^utage^ HHti/^s and Reli^m 
qf the Paseesy Bombay, 1862. See our Appendix A for lists. 

fDr. L. H. Mills: Our own Religions in Andeni Persia^ 1913. 
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even before 712 A. D., had been fighting with the Indians across 
the frontiers.* The fact is supported by Muslim travellers who 
visited India and wrote about Sindh during the 8th century. 

It may be contended that from the names of officers and courtiers 
in Sindh and Multan, as given in the travellers’ accounts, it is 
evident that many an Arab family had settled here and influenced 
the language of the land. Ibn Haukal explicitly mentions that he 
heard Arabic and Sindhi spoken in Sindh. But this statement has 
to be taken with a caution. 

In this connection it has to be remembered that the conquerors 
lived ‘^chiefly in cities of their own construction and cultivated no 
friendly relations with the natives”,f that Muslims in Persia, Turan 
and other countries had assumed Arabic names which included the 
names of their fathers, and that we should not be misled by the 
phraseology of names. On the other hand it is stated that even in 
the six military towns of the settlers, Persian and Sindhi teachers 
imparted education to the children of the officers.^: Persian had 
been recognized to be the official language of Persian and Arabian 
India.** If Arabic was at all spoken, it was to be found only in 
the advanced society and among the members of a few Arab 
families. Ibn Haukal must be referring to the spoken languages in 
the Arabian cities in Sind. The common people were concerned 
with general administration which was exclusively in the hands of 
Brahmans. The conquerors were liberal and they allowed old 
customs, old institutions and old policies to continue, Elliot says 
that the Arabs merely imitated the policy of the Romans who 
employed local administrators from motives of expediency. It would 
be, therefore, too much to expect any vast influence even of Persian, 
not to speak of Arabic, on the language of the people. The early 
Muslim settlers left no effect on the language or culture of India. 
They, in fact, derived much benefit from the culture and learning 
of the Indians. Indian attainments in science, literature, arts 
and culture were really high, and Arabia, or even Persia, till this 
period, had nothing higher to offer. It had more vigour, but that 

*K. B. Shamsul-ulema M. Mohd. Zaka-ullah’s Tarikh-i-Hind 
(Urdu), Part I (3rd edition), p. 186. 

'\History of India ly Its Own HistonanSy Vol. I—Elliot. 

:jElliot— Ibid.^ p. 463. , 

**K. B. Shams-ul-ukma M. Mohd. Zaka-ullah, Vol. I, p. 30 
ttElliot—/faV/. 
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was physical rather than intellectual. No written literature in 
Arabic is known to have existed before the Qpran. It was during 
the two centuries of their stay in India that the Arabs really learnt 
to enrich their literature, especially cultural and scientific. Several 
Indian astronomers, physicians, philosophers, poets and Pundits are 
known to have been taken to Arabia to train and help the scholars 
there in Indian lore. Hundreds of Sanskrit books were translated 
into Arabic and many others were written under the direction of 
the Caliphs; but we do not know of any borrowings from Arabic 
into Sanskrit, Prakrit or later Indian languages. S. Lane-Poole’s 
verdict is definite. He wants us ^‘to dismiss any idea of Arabian 
influence in India.”* 

This point, however, need not detain us any longer, as the Hindi 
tract was too far off from Sindh and Multan, and as Hindi itself 
was not yet even conceived. It is for a student of Pr^rit or VrAcad 
to discover the Arabo-Persian influences on contemporary Middle 
Indo-Aryan. 

It has to be borne in mind, in this connection, that Hindi does 
contain Arabic impressions,j- but they have come through Persian,, 
just as in modern timesi Greek and Latin, and even French and 
German, terms have been adopted in Hindi through English. But 
these impressions, too, came in later ages. 

1.2. The real issue evolves with the rise of Delhi Sultanate in 
the 13th century when the Hindi provinces of Delhi, Kannauj,. 
Gwalior, Ujjain, Bihar and Banaras came immediately under the 
sway of the Muslim rulers. We can easily dismiss the times of the 
Ghaznavid kings of the Punjab and Shahab-ud-din Mohammad 
Ghori. The invasions of Mahmud Ghaznavi did affect the Hindi¬ 
speaking areas in the west but the events were important politicaUy 
rather than linguistically. They were, in our history, mere episodes 
which struck terror into, without securing submission from, the 
people attacked. Even the annexation of the Punjab to the Ghaz¬ 
navid Empire (1024-1175 A. D.) did not affect the Hindi-speaking 
provinces. 

The Pathan period (1206-1526 A. D.), as the time of the Delhi 

^Mediaeval Itu&o, 1912 edition, p. 4. Also vidq Tamaddam-Hindy 
(p. 312)—by S. U. Dr. Sayyad Ali Bilgrami. 

fYide Appendix B. 
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Sultans is called, was not quite favourable to the growth of Persian 
influence on the Indian languages. It was a period of struggle, 
bloodshed, wars, rebellions, revolutions, internal dissensions, suspicion, 
dread, fanaticism, corruption, tyranny and violence. None of the 
Sultans ever tried to win the hearts of the people. Their adminis¬ 
tration was military in character and civil institutions were still 
governed by Hindu chiefs and native officers. Excepting Alauddin 
Khilji and Sikandar Lodhi, no Sult in ever worried about adminis¬ 
trative affairs. Thes 2 two kings, too, over-centraliz:d political power. 
They were atrocious bigots and uncompromising enemies of Hindus 
who formed the bulk of population. The majority of Delhi Sultans 
were never keen about language or literature. Ealban, Nasiruddin 
and Mohammad Tughlak did have literary tastes and they patro¬ 
nised arts and letters, but their activities at the Court did not affect 
Indian conditions. The Courts were open to men of their own cult 
and creed—mostly slaves who aspired to become judges, secretaries 
and ministers. Here, too, the courtiers were engag.*d in factional 
rather than cultural activities. Intrigue, greed and powerful para¬ 
sitism occupied most of their time. Monarchies were unstable. 
Dynasties and kings came to the unpropitious throne of Delhi; 
and before they could consolidate their policies, they, along with 
their kiths and kins, were killed or imprisoned. The Slave Dynasty, 
comprising ten kings, most of whom were worthless and inglorious, 
ruled for 84 years. The Khiljis, including a usurper, were five and 
they enjoyed power for 20 years in all. The Tughlak dynasty 
fared better, although one of the scions, ruled for 25 days. The 
history of four Sayyed princes (1414-1450) is mainly a tale of perpe¬ 
tual struggle for power and protection both against Moghul in¬ 
vasions and neighbours’ attacks. The record of the Lodhi dynasty 
(1451-1526) appears to be the best, giving an average of 25 ycar« 
to a king. 

1.3. It is difficult to give a correct estimate of the influence of 
the languages of Muslim rulers daring the 350 )ears preceding the 
establishment of Mughal rule in India. Very few literary works 
of the times are available. Of these, quite a good number is un- 
authentic and unreliable. Most of the foreign words used by 
bardic poets, for example, were certainly beyond the understanding 
of common people. The bard-poets were men of varud attainments. 
Some of them posed learning and employed far-fetched terms to 
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create effect. Their language is certainly not the language of the 
people at large.* 

As we have stated above much influence cannot be expected 
during this period of turmoil and unrest. The early Muslims made 
themselves repugnant to the Hindus who dreaded and hated them 
as mIecchaSi because they sacked their temples, desecrated their gods, 
destroyed their life and property and deprived them of almost all 
amenities of life. They had no access to the Court. The Sultans 
had little interest in educating people. Mohammad Tughlak was 
probably the first and the only king who establ sied a number of 
schools. But the Hindus were debarred from ac mission. Most of 
the Hindu schools and colleges which were attached to temples and 
shrines were demolished, and libraries were burnt. Most of the 
Sultans were tyrannical despots who treated the Hindus with con¬ 
tempt and suspicion. Naturally, the Hindus could not give them 
love and regard in turn. 

It may be a policy of expediency or indispensable necessity, there 
is no doubt that Hindus were tolerated in ministerial jobs, although 
they were suspected and allowed to work under a strict system 
of espoinage. They carried on their account-work in their own 
language. All government records were kept in Hindi. Persian 
was confined to royal courts, harems, military camps and higher 
services which were forbidden territories so far as Hindus were 
concerned. 

The Sultans of Delhi are generally styled “Pathan” kings, but 
this is a misleading designation. The Slave kings were of pure 
Turkish blood. The Khiljis were also Turks who had become 
Afghan in character. The Tughlak Sultans had a mixture of 
Turkish, Tartar and Indian blood, and the Sayyed brothers claimed 
Arab descent. The only Sultans who may strictly be called ‘Pathans* 
were the kings of the Lodhi dynasty. Persian, it appears, was the 
mother-tongue of none of the rulers. In the military ranks, an 
overwhelming majority was formed by Turks and Tartars. Mongols 
and Abyssinia ns were employed in menial jobs and they were hated. 
Arabs were very few in number. 

Still, it is a fact that it was neither Arabic nor Turkish which 
exercised any influence, if there was any; it was Persian. The 
Persians, though lesser in number than the Turkish people, were in 


♦Also see 4.1. 
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possession of the most important key-posts in the kingdom. They 
had a powerful prestige. They formed the cream of Muslim com¬ 
munity and were the life and light of isociety. They were superior 
in culture to all other Muslim tribes. They hailed from a country 
which was the seat of learning, fashion, polished manners and social 
decorum. They had scholars, poets, lawyers, soldiers, missionaries, 
engineers and other professional classes in their ranks. And, as 
their culture had great affinity with that of the Indians, they were 
liked by the people. Most of them belonged to middle-class families 
or professional classes. Therefore, they, mixed freely with Indian 
masses. They were tolerant and tolerable. 

Persian language had already become an important part of 
Islamic culture in countries neighbouring Persia. The Central 
Asian countries had adopted Persian as their literary tongue.* Then 
it was the only medium of communication and homogeneity among 
Muslim administrators and noblemen coming from various nation¬ 
alities. They had acquired it as a language of necessity. Moreover, 
Persian by this time had liberally received Arabic and Turkish 
vocabularies, though it still remained Aryan in structure. Indian 
Persian was especially a mixture of Iranian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Turanian and even Hindustani. It was commonly intelligible to 
most of the foreigners by its very nature. 

Conversions to Islam constituted another cause for the spread 
of Persian influence. The Sultans were more zealous about the 
spread of their faith than even Aurangzeb, the Mughal emperor. 
Muslim Faqirs, particularly Sufis, played an important part in this 
activity. Some of them exercised miraculous influence over the 
people. The earliest Sufi saint who arrived in the Hindi provinces 
was Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti. He was Persian by birth. He 
settled at Ajmer, the capital city of Rai'Pathora about 25 years 
before Mohammad Ghori led his first attack on Rajputana in 
1192 A.D. That shows the fortitude of the Muslim missionary as 
well as the toleration of the Hindu chief. His influence over the 
common people and the nobility was immense. Hundreds of people 
from far and near visited Ajmer every day and freely embraced 

*The Persian language, like French in Europe, became the lan¬ 
guage of cultured people across wide stretches of Asia. Iranian 
art and culture spread from Constantionople in the west right up to 
the edge of the Gobi Desert. 

—J. L. Nehru : Ihe Discoveiy of In£a^ p. 126. 
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Islam. He was only 18 when he came to India, and at the time 
of his death he was 97. Another Sufi saint, Khwaja Nizamuddin 
Auliya settled in Delhi and successfully preached Islam in the times 
of the Slave Kings. Among Darveshes and saints of the period 
under review some illustrious names are Salar Masud Ghazi, popu¬ 
larly known as Ghazi Mian (a sister’s son of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni) at Bahraich, Kutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki at Delhi, and 
Shah Madar at Makanpur. Badaun was an important centre of 
Sufism. Distinguished saints like Sheikh Fatehullah, Sheikh Wajih- 
uddin, and Khwaja Ali Bakhari lived and died there. Amir 
Khusrau of Etah was also very much respected both by Hindus 
and Muslims. He had wonderful talents as a poet, lexicographer, 
Sufi Yogi and musician. Of other centres, Jayas and Dalmau in 
Rae Bareli District, Jaunpur, Deva near Barabanki, Lucknow and 
Agra were important. 

1.4. The early part of what is called Mughal period was as 
feverish and unbalanced as that discussed above. Babar died after 
four years of his arrival in India. His son Humayun (1530-39 A. D.) 
had to face troubles on all sides and was, at last, obliged to quit 
India. Sher Shah (154045), the founder of Sur dynasty, did 
attempt to give the much-desired peace to the people, but his plans 
remained half-accomplished on account of his untimely death. 
His successors were worthless fellows who quarrelled among them¬ 
selves for property and power. The Mughal period, in fact, begins 
with the accession of Akbar to the throne of India in 1556. India 
enjoyed a long age of peace and tranquility. Art and literature 
flourished immensely. Most of the Mughal Emperors, particularly 
Babar (1526-30), Jahangir (1605-38), Moazzam Shah (1687), Jahan- 
dar Shah (1712-13), Mohammad Shah (171948), Ahmad Shah 
(1748-54), Alamagir II (1754-59), Shah Alam (1759-1806), and 
Bahadur Shah II (1837-57) were poets and men of letters. Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shah Jahan were liberal in their patronage of Persian 
as well as Hindi. Mahapatra Narahari, Maharaj Todar Mai, 
Kishan, Raja Birbal, Ganga Dhar and Rahim Khan Khan-i- 
Khanan in the Court of Akbar, Pohkar, the author of ^Rasa Ratan*, 
and Keshav Misra in the Court of Jahangir, and Sundar and 
Kulapati Misra in the Court of Shah Jahan, were some of the 
famous poets of Hindi. Among other prominent poets who flourished 
at the Courts of later Mughal emperors, mention may be made of 
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Baba Lai Das, Chandra Bhan^ Dev, Alam and Tripathi brothers* 
The number of Persian poets is very large. Naturally, when the 
same persons composed their poems in Persian as well as in Hindi 
or when Hindi poets were in direct contact with Persian poets> 
Indian and foreign, the reciprocity of influence was indispensable. 

The language of the court was Persian, though every one could 
speak Hindi. It remained so down to 1836 when it was replaced by 
provincial languages. There was a time when Persian was, perhaps, 
more zealously studied and known in India than in Persia itself. 
There have been famous Indian historians, translators, philosophers, 
poets, lexicographers and religious leaders—Hindus and Muslims, 
who freely and masterfully wrote in Persian. For over two centuries 
since the time of Akbar, India led the world in Persian literature in 
quality as well as quantity. Even Persia had a poor show and 
compared ^ill with India. Most of the governors, Nawabs and 
noblemen took pride in keeping with them Raj Kavis (laureates) of 
their own along with Persian poets who would sing their praises 
and beguile their idle hours. The Hindi poets tried to make their 
productions more and more intelligible to their patrons by incor¬ 
porating Perso-Arabic words and ideas. In administration and 
education, too, Persian was used exclusively. All government records 
were prepared in Persian; and annal-writers, both Hindus and 
Muslims, moved about the country and wrote their reports in 
Persian. Before Todar Mai, the Revenue Minister of Akbar, records 
were kept in Hindi. He issued orders that all government records 
be kept in Persian. He thus forced all clerks and officials, including 
his co-religionists, to learn the court language of their rulers.* The 
Hindus took to reading and writing Persian which was not a 
practice among them till that time. The influence was direct and 
deep as Hindus and Muslims studied together in the same Maktabs 
and Madrasas, A class of hereditary Munshis from amongst Kayas- 
thas of the provinces of Agra and Oudh, and Khatris of the Punjab, 
Delhi and Agra arose with a Persianized training and culture. 
They have since contributed much to the growth of Persian in¬ 
fluence on Hindi, particularly spoken Hindi. 

In the beginning of the 18th century we find also Hindu teachers, 
of Persian. 

It needs be explained that the lure of government service, though 

*S. Lane Poole: Mediaeval India^ London, 1926, p« 266. 
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important, was not enormous. Out of 415 mansabdars of Akbar, 
only 51 were Hindus. In other ranks, Hindus were hardly 15 per 
cent of the total number of employees. In military services, their 
number was very much less. Most of the government servants, 
among Hindus, were Rajputs, then came the Khatris of the Punjab, 
then Agrawal Banias and then Kayasthas. The percentage was much 
less under Nur Jahan and lesser still under Aurangzeb (1658-1707). 

There were many other causes for the expansion of Persian 
influence. Inside the Courts and harems, the Hindu ladies and 
Muslim princesses exchanged their languages freely. Ouuide the 
Court, the aristocrats and military officers and soldiers carried 
Persian words and usages to the market places adjoining the con- 
tonments. The shop-keepers adopted such words in order to attract 
customers and to effect greater understanding and closeness of 
relations. 

Persian was the language of correspondence and communication 
between the Muslim states and the Hindu states. 

Being a language of the ruling class and the language of a 
distinctive culture and status, people delighted in using Persian forms. 
It does not mean that Persian culture was, in any way, superior. 
Persian was a sweet language, too. So was also Braj Bhasha, 
although the language about Delhi was Khari or rough, and it was 
yet undeveloped. People learnt Persian as a fashion. The craze 
for a new language is always so wide that people sometimes begin to 
discard the old forms of expression. 

The Mughals, Tartars, the Persians and other Muslim settlers 
brought with them many new things and words relating to those 
things. New arts, crafts and sciences, trades, and professions were 
introduced, and naturally enough, the terminologies had to be 
acquired by those who learnt these arts and crafts. 

Conversions continued and Muslim Faqirs, Darveshes and Sufis 
remained active in their propagation of Islam. More centres were 
established at various places throughout the Hindi Provinces. 

1.5. The most important influence of Persian on Hindi, it has 
been recognized, was the growth and development of Urdu lan¬ 
guage and literature. Until the time of Mohammad Shah Rangila 
(1719-1748), no mention of *Urdu* being used as the name of a 
language or even as the style of a language, is traceable. Khan 
Arzu (died 1755 A. D.) employed the word for the first time as the 
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name of a distinct form of language.* ‘Urdu* is a Turkish term 
^hich was used exclusively for an encampment, and later for a 
military station during the centuries preceding Mughal rule. When 
the Mughals constructed forts, they called them ‘Urdu,* as they 
were full-fledged royal encampments. They had within their precincts 
•the whole administrative establishment—army, armoury, courts, 
palaces, harems, officers* houses, soldiers’ barracks, family quarters 
^nd canteens. Shah Jahan named his Red Fort at Delhi “Urdu-e- 
Mualla” (lit. big fort). The word mdu-e-humayun also means the royal 
(lit. lucky) camp. In course of time the residents in the forts evolved 
a mixed type of speech which was Hindi in genius but which had an 
unavoidable admixture of Arabic and Persian words. People called 
it ‘Urdu k{ Zubin,’ language of the fort or military language. 
But this language was considered a hybrid and rustic jargon un¬ 
worthy of literary cultivation. The learned and distinguished men 
of the times looked on it with contempt and jealousy. The same 
can be said of any slang which evolves itself in military units. 
Courtiers and cultured classes talked either in good Persian or in good 
Hindi or Hindvi. Literary men wrote their works either in Persian 
which had just a sprinkling of indispensable Hindi words or in Hindi 
which had some Persian terms for which there could be no equiva¬ 
lents in Hindi. The Hindi poetry of Amir Khusrau of Etah (14th 
century), a reputed poet and scholar, is an evidence of this tradition. 
Rahim Khan Khan-i-Khanan (1553-1626 A. D.), a Persian scholar 
of repute, did not allow Persian words to enter unnecessarily into 
his Hindi poetry. Ghananand (1689-1761), a Kayastha by birth 
and culture, was a Mir Munshi or Chief Tutor, in the court of 
Mohammad Shah. He wrote in Persian as well as in Hindi. He 
kept the two languages distinct and unsullied. Even the literary 
works of Mughal emperors bear out the fact that a mixed language 
was not favoured in literature.f 

It is a historical truth that Urdu did not flourish in the north. 
It passed its early stages, not in Delhi or Lucknow, but in the 
Deccan where Persian was not given a chance to flourish either as a 
spoken language or as a court language. The speakers, courtiers, 
writers and poets, however, chose to adopt Persian modes and 

"^Oriental College Magmm^ November, 1931, pp. 13-14. 

fit is a notable fact that Bahadur Shah II, who was a very 
well-known Urdu poet, sent his appeal to Queen Victoria in Persian. 
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literary ideals prevalent in the north, Urdu literature contains the 
same technique and systems of prosody, Persian literature was 
predominantly poetic. The Persian forms of poetry included Ghazal 
or ode, Qasida or purpose poem, Mazma or poem, Qk^a or fragment, 
Masnavi or double rhymed^ (resembling the rhymed couplets of Pope), 
Jtuba'i or quatrain, Musaddas or sixsome; and the content of Persian 
poetry was either panegyric or erotic. It is a significant fact that 
Urdu shows no originality. It is slavishly imitative, uninspiringly 
artificial and extremely non-national, so much so that the Mongoloid 
vice of catamites (male sweet-hearts) which figures so prominently in 
contemporary Persian poetry and prose, has been shamelessly glorified 
in Urdu literature. Nothing in Urdu has been considered fit for 
literary representation which was not borne out by the example of 
some recognised Persian poet.* The adoption of Persian script was 
merely another aspect of that uningenuity and non-nationalism of 
the early Urdu writers. 

Our remark regarding the non-national character of Urdu poetry 
needs a further elucidation. Urdu literature is not only Persian in 
form and conception, it is also Persian in feeling, in tone, in imagery 
and even in local colouring. It takes pride in the golden deeds of 
Rustam, Sohrab, Hatim, Sikandar, Jamshed and Naushirwan, never 
in the heroes of the Ramayana or Mahabharata. It rejoices in the 
love-stories of Leila and Majnu, Shirin and Farhad and Yusuf and 
Zulaikha and never cares to look to the romances of Indian soil as 
those of Hir and Ranjha, Lorak and Chanda or Dhola and Maru. 
It describes the beauties of the Tigris and the Euphrates among rivers 
(not the Ganga or the Jamuna), of Koh Kaf and Koh Toor among 
mountains (not the Vindhyas or the Himalayas), of nargis and sosan 
among flowers (not champa and chambeli), and of qumri and bulbul 
among birds (not Koyal or mayna). It revels in describing the beauties 
of mornings in Iran and evenings in Baghdad. The whole atmo¬ 
sphere of Urdu poetry is Iranian, not Indian. The manners, 
customs, rites, superstitions and ideals are all foreign. In this respect 
Urdu stands in great contrast against Hindi, and therein lies the 
greatest difierence between Urdu literature and Hindi literature. 
Urdu has adopted certain grammatical forms from Persian, such as ‘ 
formation of plural. To these we shall refer in the last parts of 

*See Introduction to AbdrHaycd^ Lahore, 1883, and also Gulshcmri- 
Hindi. Lahore, 1906. 
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Section 3. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, the Mughal empire and, with it, 
Persian as a vehicle of literature began to decline rapidly. Persian 
was understood by a very few persons among the classes, whose 
traditions obliged them to keep a language distinct from that of the 
masses. The emperors, having lost a large part of their territory, 
were free enough to attend to pursuits of luxury and ease. The 
Deccan poets were welcomed to the Court. They established their 
schools and traditions in the north and the structure of Urdu poetry 
remained as it had been founded under Qutubshahis and Nizam- 
shahis of the Deccan. 

Wali was one of those poets who came to lay the foundations of 
Urdu poetry here in the time of Mohammad Shah Rangila. We 
find him advising writers to adopt Reqhta in place of Persian which, 
he said, was no longer suited to the times. 

iii hama mazdmin-i-Farasi ki bekdr uftddi afid dar reqhtd qhwud 
bakdr babar. 

‘The subjects of literature have now become stale and useless in 
Persian. Bring them into Reqhtd*. He remarks: ^‘We shall be 
ridiculed if we write in Persian.”* Mohammad Shah held a number 
of councils to find out ways and means of adopting Raqhta which 
was a new name for the Hindi in Persian meters and forms.f Thus 
we see that Urdu rises as a form of literature in the reign of 
Mohammad Shah Rangila. In course of time, the Darbar at Luck¬ 
now became a bigger centre of literary activity. The weakness of 
later emperors led to the disintegration of their empire and invited 
external and internal attacks. The invasions of Nadir Shah (1739) 
and Ahmad Shah Durrani (1748-54 A. D.) and the rise of Maratha 
power undermined the very foundations of the kingdom. A num¬ 
ber of provinces began to fall away from the empire and became 
independent of the control of Delhi. Shah Alam, the titular emperor, 
lost all that remained of the' skeleton Mughal kingdom to the British. 
The Urdu poets including Mir, Sauda and Insha migrated to 
Lucknow where they were welcomed by the Nawabs. Here they 
founded a new school of Urdu poetry which flourished greatly under 

*Chandrabali Pande: Mmhal Badshahon ki Hindis Kashi 1997v., 
pp. 69 ff. ^ 

fReqhtd ki shi’r ast bataur shi’r-i-fdrasi. 

‘Reqhta* means ‘scattered’. 
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the leadership of Nasiqh who is responsible for starting a pro-Persian 
policy of vocabulary in Urdu literature. He made exhaustive lists of 
Hindi words which were declared obsolete, vulgar, and unchaste. 
Arabic and Persian words were discovered and substituted. Ghalib 
at Delhi (died 1869) gave currency to a highly Persianized style. 
Urdu has since made rapid progress especially as a schismatic move¬ 
ment and a distinct form of language lexically. 

It is, anyhow, a plain matter of fact that Urdu literature and 
Urdu language as a form of speech developed under royal patronage 
and under the schematic guidance of interested classes. It was never 
popular, until very recent times, with general classes. 

1,6. The influence of Persian continued unabated under the 
British rule. Rather, it gathered force due to circumstances detailed 
below. Just as in the middle ages Arabic influence came through 
Persian, in the modern times Persian influence has grown through 
Urdu. The Mughal emperor Shah Alam made it a condition in 
the charter, granting the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the 
British East India Company in 1765, that the court language would 
continue to be Persian. The Company Bahadur found it convenient 
to carry on the old traditions rather than to introduce any reforms 
of which they were incapable. They had no administrative ex¬ 
perience, too. They left the revenue, civil, criminal and police 
administration entirely in the hands of Indian Nawabs and agents. 
Persian, therefore, continued as the language of administration.* In 
1837, it was replaced by Urdu as the court language. The civil 
and criminal codes were translated into Urdu, and the technical 
vocabulary was all Arabo-Persian. The printing press greatly 
encouraged the dissemination of Persian words and styles. All 
summons, warrants, forms, applications, petitions, judgments were 
made in Persianized Urdu throughout the Hindi-speaking provinces. 

*For historical reasons, too, the British favoured Urdu and not 
Hindi. The first contacts that they formed in northern India were 
with Mir Jafar and Mir Qasim of Bihar and Bengal, Shujahud- 
daulah the Nawab-Vizir of Oudh and Shah Alam the emperor of 
Delhi. They had a tough experience of wars with Mahrattas, 
Rajputs and Sikhs more than with the Nawabs and Emperors. 
They soon discovered that it was easier to win over the Muslims 
than to appease the Hindus. It was, therefore, politically expedient 
for the British to encourage Muslim institutions. 
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The earliest gazettes, journals and newspapers were in Urdu, and 
even in Persian. Urdu became the medium of education in schools. 
The colleges established at Delhi, Patna and Fort William alsO' 
encouraged Urdu. 

The Fort William College was founded in 1800 by Lord Wellesley 
under the principalship of John Gilchrist who was a great scholar 
of Persian and Arabic. He wrote a number of books in what he 
called ‘Hindustani’.* Hindustani, according to him, had three styles 
—the high court or Persian style; the middle or genuine Hindustani 
style; and the vulgar or Hindi style. It is notable that he treated 
Hindi in Deva Nagari script as a vulgar language. He and a large 
number of British imperialists including Shakespeare, Fallon, Platts 
and Duncan Forbes have written their Hindustani dictionaries and 
grammars either in Persian script or in Roman script with a biased 
regard for Arabo-Persian words and intentional disregard for Sans* 
kritic and popular forms. For instance, in their grammatical works 
the technical terms—isma (not nim) for noun, sifat (not vishesan) 
for adjective, harfa (not aksar) for letter, jam’a (not bahuvacan) for 
plural),—have been freely employed. Their Hindustani is nothing 
but Persianized Urdu. Miskin, Sauda,. and other poets are men* 
tioned as representatives of the genuine Hindustani style. Quotations 
have been taken from their works. The publication division of the 
Fort William College was responsible for bringing out text books 
and literary works in Reqhta style. 

Although the East India Company continued Nagari script 
along with the Persian script on its coins, the general policy of the 
Company was to prefer Arabo-Persian words and treat Hindi as 
separate from Urdu. This fact was regretfully noted by Tassi^ 
Keay, Growse, Grierson and even the Sadar Diwani Adalat and the 
Revenue Board. The Adalat in 1839 warned the administrators in 
the North Western Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) against the grow¬ 
ing tendency of using far-fetched and unintelligible Arabo-Persian 
words. The Board advised the authorities to use a language which 
should be nearer to the speech of the general people. In his article 

*The name ‘Hindustani’ was given to the language of India by 
the British. Previously, through the Muslim period, the word 
‘Hindi’ or ‘Hindvi' (neither ‘Hindustani’ nor ‘Urdu’) was used in 
official refereirces. It is interesting to note that ‘Urdu’ is nowhere 
mentioned in the statutes of the East India Company. 
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«*Some objections to the new modern style of official Hindustani*’,*^ 
Growse vehemently attacked the misguided policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. He said that Urdu was hardly 50 years old, but it had been 
allowed to encroach upon the rights of a legitimitate language. 
Raja Shiv Prasad protested against the British “forcing a foreign 
language in Persian character upon the helpless masses, in fact 
doing what the Mohammadan emperors of Delhi never thought to 
do.” He went so far as to say that ^*to read Persian is to become 
Persianized, all our ideas become corrupt and our nationality is lost.f 
Such a forceful reaction against Persian and Persianized Urdu was 
probably a phase of the rise of national consciousness. Nationalism 
demanded a common language and recognized the rights of the^ 
masses rather than of the classes. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Christian missionaries in India 
who had to work among masses, have always used Sanskritized 
Hindi in their publications, with a few words of foreign origin. 

There was a time (1837-1900), when Urdu had a practically ex¬ 
clusive sway in law-courts, educational institutions, municipal and 
government offices and consequently in all spheres of life including 
religion. Urdu made wonderful progress during this period. But this 
overgrowth of a language which was totally foreign in vocabulary, 
form, script and ideology was unnatural and abnormal. There was 
a great reaction against this- Hindi had been the language of Hindus 
as well as Muslims for centuries. It had grown naturally on the soil. 
Its vocabulary has been predominantly Sanskritic, although it has 
always freely and generously borrowed words from Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and in recent times, from French Portugese, Dutch and 
English languages. It has to be noted that while Urdu and Hindi 
of ordinary household speech do not differ much from each other^, 
the gulf between the literary standards has grown. Separatist 
tendencies have increased thanks to the aggressive policy of the 
protagonists of Urdu.^ That policy benefitted Urdu for the time 
being, but, in fact, it was the beginning of its decline and, with it,, 
the decline of Persian influence. If Hindus had remained associated 

* J. R. A. S. 1836, part I. 

^Memorandum Court Charter, Indian Press. 1868, p. 1, 

:|:Thcre have been people, like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan^ who 
greatly delighted in separatist tendencies, and there was a conscious 
effort to remove Sanskrit words from Urdu. 
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ivith it, there would have been balance. Now there were extremist 
tendencies and the Muslims of Hindi provinces claimed Urdu as 
a symbol of Muslim culture. That Urdu is the special preserve of 
the Muslims and that it is foreign in its elemental ideologies—these 
are the two arguments that are responsible for its comparative neglect 
by the Hindus.* A new style of Hindi came to be evolved. Modern 
education and scientific thought have gradually obliged Hindi to 
incorporate Sanskrit and Sanskritized terms in its vocabulary. It has 
been very natural, considering the traditions of Indian languages. 
This is the Hindi which could be, and is, easily understood in 
Gujrat, Maharashtra, Bengal and even in the South. Since the In¬ 
dependence (1947), Sanskritized words have rapidly replaced foreign 
words, even those which had become domiciled and naturalized. 
The same tendency is visible in all languages of India. 

1.7. In concluding this account of the historical background, 
a few remarks to sum up the discussion, would not be out of place. 
The period of Persian influence, we have noted, starts with the 
establishment of Muslim Rule in Delhi and ends with the fall of 
British power in India. Before 1200, the Hindi-speaking area 
remained unaffected by the Muslim ascendancy in Sind, Multan 
and Lahore. After 1947, in fact long before this date, all chances 
of furtherance of Persian influence on Indian languages have totally 
disappeared. Rather, there are tendencies towards eliminating the 
age-long influences. Scientific, cultural and national exigencies have 
necessitated revival, reconstruction and coinage of Sanskritic terms 
on all-India basis, and, on a large scale, these have replaced Persian 
terms. Still it has to be recognized that Hindi received influences 
from Persian for over seven centuries—and it is a very long period, 
indeed. 

This period has to be studied in seven phases, i.e. 

^l) From 1200 to 1400 A.D., there must have been but neg¬ 
ligible influence; 

(2) From 1400 to 1600 A.D., the influence became tangible and 
accepted as a matter of necessity; 

(3) From 1600 to 1750, there was greatest harmony among 
classes. It is a period of healthy political and social co-operation 

*This Hindu-Muslim split on a linguistic question had never 
arisen in Mediaeval period. 
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between Muslims and Hindus, the rulers and the ruled. Political 
harmony was initiated by Akbar and social harmony by Sufis and 
Bhaktas. Accidentally, this period witnessed the highest and world- 
famous Persian literature ever produced in India.* The influence 
has been reciprocal, voluntary, cordial and spontaneous. A real 
assimilation of foreign linguistic forms was effected during this 
period. 

A student of mine** has presently completed a study of official 
documents,/armafw, plates and inscriptions of Rajasthan dating 1150- 
1750 A.D. It has to be remembered that in the whole Hindi area, 
Rajasthan received utmost influence of Muslim culture and language. 
The Rajputs were in closer contact with the Muslim invaders 
and rulers, and their number in services was the largest. At one 
time the Rajputs ruled over a number of states outside Rajasthan. 
Their contacts with the Muslims in war and peace were long and 
varied. It is interesting to see that out of 235 documents examined 
(and these documents were mostly official and some were addressed 
to or received from the Mughal courts), hardly a hundred Arabo- 
Persian words could be obtained. The following is the periodical 
distribution of those words— 

1150 to 1400 A.D.—Only three words— moliammad, islim and 
silah'dir.t 

1400 to 1600 A.D.—20 more words, including talik (divorce), 
muslim^ surtdL^:): (Sultan), faojt (army), saha^sih^: (emperor), 
pit'aihi (kingdom), aid, anldd (progeny), bandobast (settlement 
of revenues), taluk (taluqa), supdrash (recommendation), ujar 
(objection), hukum (order), mukdm (stay), jamit (regiment), 
diwd^ (Diwan), khusi (pleasure), sndit (gratuity), khdtiri (for the 
sake of), vdjibi (proper), and jakb'ms (wounded). 

These words concern mostly military organization and military 
rule. 

♦For details see M. A. Ghani: Histcfly of Perdan Lan^iage and Literjr 
ture^ Allahabad, 1929. 

♦♦Ramchandra Rai: Paleographical and Linguistic Studies of Hindi 
Documents in Rajasthan (unpublished thesis), Allahabad University. 

•(•Such words may not be the result of direct contact and in¬ 
fluence. We learn many such words of various languages as our 
knowledge of history and geography grows. 

:|:Such words might have been known even without direct contacts 
with the Muslims. 

/. 2 
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160M 750 A.D.-—Mflitary terms, ImndAk, top* (gun), nrdtfc 
(camp), phateh (victory), bahidnr (brave), snvdr (cavalier), dr' ddr 
(chief), onlah (peace), banddk'ci (gunner), las'kar (army), gnldnt 
(slave). 

Administrative terms— um'rA (noblemen), dargAh and darttar 
(Court), taliah (search), araj (petition), amal (administration), 
ikh'tiyir (right), phar'yid (plaint), and'rdj (entry), khabar (ad¬ 
vices), (admitted), dr'kir (government), had (limits), akh'lds 

(obedience, surrender), ijdphd (increase in revenue), khitdb (title), 
khij'mat (service), khij'mat'ddr (servant), phnr'mdyd (ordained), 
(lawyer), gumistd (agent), shdh'jAdA (prince), aaldh (council), 
tak'sim (division), tas'llm (confession), hakikat (fact), evaj (sub¬ 
stitute), EObadd (rank), raiyat (subjects), kalam (pen), kdgad 
(paper, document), sbahidat (evidence), kdm'dir (orderly), kifiyat 
(reduction), das'khat (signatures), jiglr (estate), par'vA^e (des¬ 
patch), mansab (rank), jawdb (reply), hisib (account), khda 
(special), dah'sat (terror). 

General terms, of which some may have been used in administra¬ 
tion or religion—very few words concern culture, awal (first, chief), 
mabar'bin (kind), snir'fat (through), mdpbak (congenial), jibird 
(evident), aardy (inn), saldmat (safe and sound), int'jdr (wait), 
(hunting, game), mubdrak (congratulations), drdm (rest), 
dd'mi (man), najar (vision), khdb (well), dBillat (prosperity), 
kud'rat (nature), kdrigar (workman), gunah'gdr (sinner), bdg 
(garden), jyij't^ (highhandedness), gushal (bathroom), khiudli 
(prosperity), sharam (shame), hdsil (obtained), kkua (pleased). 

The authenticity of these documents is indisputable. If an 
analysis of Persian influence is made from similar documents 
obtainable in Delhi, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, a right estimate of the 
scope of that influence can then be appreciated. Literary works of 
the times , we shall see in the last section, arc not reliable. 

(4) The period between 1750 and 1836 witnessed the rise and 
growth of Urdu as a form of literature in northern India. But, 
then there was neither rivalry nor any kind of clash between Urdu 
and Hindi. Hindi remained a common medium of literature for 
Hindus as well as Muslims. This, including the previous period of 

♦The occurrence of the word ‘top* in the ’‘Prithiviraj Rasmt* 
reflects doubt on its authenticity. The gun was never used before 
Taimur’s time. 
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Mughal glory was, of course, the golden age of Hindi literature and 
some of the Muslim poets excelled many a Hindu poet in the 
quality of their works. Urdu flourished at the decadent Darbars of 
Delhi and Lucknow, while Hindi marched ahead among the common 
people, Persian influence on Hindi was normal and unforced. It, 
however, continued growing gradually, though slowly. 

(5) From 1837 to 1900 was the period of over-emphasis on Arabo- 
Persian due to the organized patronage of Urdu by the British and 
consequent suppression of Hindi in northern provinces of India. 
Persian influence, through Urdu, overwhelmed Hindi in all spheres- 
of life — education, administration (civil as well as military) and 
correspondence, besides literature. Hindi began to imitate Urdu. 

(6) An era of reaction against over-Persianization started with 
the dawn of the 20th century, although the movement had started 
a little earlier. Since 1900 when Hindi became an alternative court- 
language in U. P., there has been a definite, though cautious, 
dependence on Sanskrit vocabularies. With the change of media of 
primary and secondary education, Urdu has been rapidly seceding 
before the growing popularity of Hindi.* 

As far as Persian is concerned, this is a period of toleration. Per¬ 
sian words and forms current in speech and literature were, in eflfect, 
recognized as the property of Hindi language. But for new expres¬ 
sions, scientific needs and cultural subjects, Sanskrit sources were 
invariably preferred. It was during this period that the All India 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at Allahabad and the Nagari Pracarini 
Sabha at Banaras started pro-Sanskrit tendencies which have ever 
grown in all spheres of public life and which have given a severe 
set-back to the Persian influence. 

(7) These tendencies, which had also a nationalistic appeal, cul¬ 
minated in several clauses in the Constitution of India. It has 
recognized Hindi in Devanagari (not Urdu in Persian script) as 
the official language of the Union of India. Article 351 of the 
Constitution lays down in unequivocal terms that Hindi shall have 
to depend on Sanskrit sources. «It shall be the duty of the Union,’" 

*The following figures about the number of books published in 
tJttar Pradesh would indicate the trend— 

1889-90 ... — 361 books in Hindi, 559 in Urdu; 

1935-35 ... 2139 books in Hindi, 252 in Urdu; 

1955-56 ... 4583 books in Hindi, 76 in Urdu. 
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it says, ‘‘to promote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop it 
so that it may serve as a medium of expression for all the elements 
of the composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 

expressions used in Hindustani and in other languages of India.. 

and fy dramng^ wherever rucessary or desvabU^ f(f Us vcKobulary^ prirruM^ 
Sanskrit and secondarily on other langaages.^** 

That has sealed the fate of Persian and Persianized Urdu in 
India. During the last twelve years of our independence a large 
number of Peisian words, especially those which had swayed in 
•education and administration, have practically died out. 


2. Nature of Influence 

Persian influence on Hindi has to be considered in all spheres of 
language and literature. In literature, as we shall see in Section 4, 
it has been very limited and inappreciable, mainly on account 
of the age-long traditions of Indian literature. Linguistically, how¬ 
ever, the influence has been varied, intense and extensive. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterjeef thinks that Persian influence on NIA has 
been mainly lexical. .In fact we should not expect any other 
elements as the structure of Hindi had already been complete by 
the time Persian could exercise any really strong linguistic influences* 
Still, as shown in the previous pages, Persian or Persianized Hindi 
(Urdu) has been the cherished language, especially of the urban 
classes, in India for centuries, and we shall see below that, although 
lexical influence is predominant, modern Hindi does contain gram¬ 
matical and phonological features which can be traced to Persian 
sources alone. 

The History of Persian loan-words in Hindi is, perhaps, un¬ 
paralleled in the linguistic world. Jespersen believes that it is rare 
for a language to borrow particles, pronouns or verbs.:}: The loan¬ 
words, according to him, are full words, i.^., words which express 
complete ideas, w^., substantives and adjectives. But we shall see 
that the Persian loans in Hindi include not only nouns and 

♦The italics are ours. 

fThe Origin and Development of Bengali Language (O.D.BX.),§ 117. 

jjespersen, Language^ p. 211. 
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adjectives but also prefixes^ suffixes, adverbs, conjunctions, interjec¬ 
tions and verbs besides fragmentary words which are quite numerouSi* 
It has been asserted that “when a word is borrowed it is not, as< 
a rule, taken over with the elaborate flexion which may belong' 
to it in its original home. As a rule, one form only is adopted...”.** 
We shall, however, note the exception offered by Persian loan-words. 
Hindi has adopted, in some cases, even the principles of number 
and gender-from Persian. The formation of nouns from adjectives 
and infinitives is, in some instances, borrowed therefrom. The 
growth of analytical tendencies in Hindi is also considered to have^ 
been influenced, to some extent, by Persian structure. Anyhow^ 
Persian loans in Hindi are not all crude forms.f 


3. Linguistic Influence 

3. A. Lexical 

Persian loan-words in Hindi may be divided into five groups— 

(1) Words which were absorbed by our language at one time 
or the other but have now become extinct, archaic or obsolete; 
(2) Words and phrases which were translated from Persian, as we 
are doing to-day from English ; (3) Words which have become the 
property of the Hindi language and which it is almost impossible to 
replace by NIA. They are, so to say, full-fledged domiciled 'citizens*^ 
enjoying all the rights in the linguistic Hindi ‘State* (4) Words 
which are, .indeed, commonly used in Hindi, but which are still 
foreign in the eyes of the national ‘State* and which are easily 
replaceable by the aboriginal group; and (5) Words which have na 
right to be here as they are not commonly understood and which 
are employed, quite to the detriment of the ‘State,* by certain 
masters who are either too ‘cosmopolitan* or too unconscious of the 
unemployment existing in their own linguistic ‘State.* 

The Hindi speakers and scholars need not worry about the class 
of words in (1) and (5). The former are dead and the latter will 
die. It is not possible to enumerate translated words, too. We may 

♦Jespersen, /Jirf., p, 213. 

tCf. B. R. Saksena, “Persian Loan-words in the Ramayana of 
Tulsidas,** Allahabad University St^iesy 1925. He states that Persian 
Loan-words in the Ramayana are all. crude,. 
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just take the instance of maiig'ni, betrothal. It is understood that 
neither the term nor the institution denoted by the term was known 
before the coming of the Muslims. It is, in fact, not a Saihskdra 
of the Hindus. The institution and the term are Persian and 
'^khwistagdn’ translated into maiig'ni is a matrimonial suit or act of 
betrothment. It is not easy to find out even such words without 
historical and linguistic data. 

We have to be very watchful about the fourth group. A list of 
such words is given in Appendix G. The survival or death of 
such words will, of course, depend on the result of the struggle for 
existence of foreign words in many fields of science, knowledge and 
culture. If any place for colloquial speech is at all recognized in 
higher spheres of life and if Hindi in literature has not to die an 
abrupt death for want of sympathy for and by the common people, 
hundreds of Persian words which are, in fact irreplaceable, must 
live as valuable smm clique of Hindi. 

It need not be said that Hindi has treated these Persian loans as 
its own assets. It has changed them phonetically and moulded 
them grammatically whenever and wherever it could. Dr. Babu 
Ram Saksena* and Dr. S.. K. Ghatterjcef have attempted to explain 
such changes. The semantic changes that loan-words in Hindi 
have undergone have not yet attracted the attention of our linguis- 
ticians. A short list of such words has been given in Appendix D. 
These two questions, however, do not form a part of our study 
in this dissertation, as we have to deal with the influence of Persian 
on Hindi, and not of Hindi on Persian in India. 

On a close observation of Persian vocables in Hindi, we discover 
that many of the words concern the materials brought and used by 
the aristocratic classes and institutions founded by them. But all 
Persian loan-words in Hindi are not the names of new objects or 
ideas introduced by the Muslims from outside. Some words denote 
objects that were, perhaps, better and more popular than the native 
ones. Still there are words which are just the new names of the 
old things and qualities, first used by the literate people in their 
pedantic or pseudo-pedantic speech and later adopted by the com¬ 
mon people. People “very often use foreign words when it would 
have been perfectly possible to express their ideas by means of native 

* Allahabad Uriversity StucSeSy 1925, pp. Gfiff. 

•J-O.D.B.L., Vol. I, pp. 573ff. 
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spmh matenal, the reason for going out of one’s own language 
being in rome cases the desire to be thought fashionable or refined 
through interlarding one’s speech with foreign words.”* 

hfuslim terms connected with prayers^ religious cere* 
monies and ideologies, have all been borrowed from Arabo-Persian, 
mostly Arabic. These are, in a way, technical terms and concern 
the Muslims alone. Examples— 

SQhyi) apostle bdLi&g, call to prayers 

ceh'lum, 40th day of mourning dar'gih, shrine 


din, religion 
du’i, prayer 
fat'vd, religious verdict 
pilgrim 
id. Id festival 
kalami, holy words 
khalifa. Caliph 
khin'ldih, monastery 
majdr, mausoleum 
msnivi, a theologian 
mulli, priest 
masjid, mosque 
nabi, prophet 
nikdh, marriage 
pSgambar, prophet 
rauzi, tomb 
rasdl, prophet 
aayyad, a caste 
ahekh, a convert 
aunnat, circumcision 
vali, saint 


daabdre, 10 days of moharram 
farishti, angel 
baj, pilgrimage 

imim, leader in prayers 

imin, faith 
khiurdt, charity 
khudd, God 
kurdn, the holy Qpran 
mannat, wish 
maz'bab, religion 
muaalli, a mat for prayers 
muaal'min, Muslim 
niy&z, holy offerings 
par'hez, abstention 

rab, God 
ro 2 Bi, fast 

ahabe-rit, a festival 
ahard, religious law 
ahirini, offerings 
tiziyd, effigy of martyrs 
ziydrat, visit to a holy place. 


None of these terms is used by the Hindus in place of Indo- 
Aryan words and in relation to themselves. The same can be 
said about two names of the days of the week, namely jumm’a, 
Friday, and jum’erdt, Thursday. Both are sacred days for Muslims, 
who seldom use the Indo-Aryan shukravdr and brihaspat or biphai. 
Persian haftd (cf. Skt. saptdh, week) is used for ‘week’ by Hindus 
and for *week’ and ‘Saturday* by Muslims. 


’'Jespersen, Language, p. 210. 
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Hindi contains two sets of cultural words,—one used by 
and for the Muslims and the other by and in the context of Hindus. 
It U an unhappy commentary on the so-called Hindu-Muslim 
unity and amalgamation of linguistic culture. When Islam spread 
in Persia, it gladly accepted Persian words—^khudA for God, namAx 
for prayers, Jdl'ye-namdbi^ a prayer carpet, roxi, for fast, etc., besides 
Arabic alldh, saldt and som, mnsalUL, et cetra. But it contemp¬ 
tuously refused to absorb par'meshvar or bhag'vdn, piljd or upds^nd, 
dsan and brat. This distinctive vocabulary still persists and shall 
persist in spite of the adoption of Hindi as the of&cial and national 
language of India. The following are some examples of this 
culturism— 


Muslim use 

abbi 

Hindu use 

pitd 

ish'var 

father 

aUib 

God 

ammi 

ammd, mdii 

mother 

aqd 

gath'bandhan 

matrimony 

bahisht 

svarga 

paradise 

bar'kat 

krpd 

.i.t 

jyi 

blessing 

biji 

sister 

didir 

darshan 

sight 

dozakh 

narak 

hell 

du’^ 

prdrthand 

prayer 

faqir 

sddhu 

mendicant 

fat'vdL 

vyavasthd 

verdict 

farishtd 

dUt 

angel 

fazal 

krpd 

grace 

gundLb 

pdp 

sin 

gusal 

sndn, nahdn 

bath 

gosbt 

mdds 

meat 

baj 

tirtha 

pilgrimage 

janizA 

arthi 

bier 

jinn 

bhiit pret 

spirits 

khib 

sap'nd 

dream 

khdUA 

mansi 

mother’s sister 

khdLn'simi 

rasoiyd 

cook 

kbairdLt 

din 

donation 

maz'hab 

dharma < 

religion 

nanbdirak 

murid 

badhii 

congratulations 

shi§ya, celd 

disciple 
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najAmi 

jyoti§i 

astrologer 

namAa 

pUji 

worship 

pir 

pavitra 

pure, chaste 

guru 

religious teacher 

rBQzd 

samddhi 

mausoleum 

rozd 

brat 

fast 

aaldm 

namaskdr 

greetings 

taldvat 

pith 

recitation of the 

taq'dir 

prdrabdha 

scriptures 

fate 

taabih 

mdld 

beads 

ta’viz 

kavac, jantar 

amulet 

valimd 

bhoj 

feast 

vdz 

up'desh 

sermon 

zakdt 

bali 

offerings 

ziydrat 

bheii^ 

visit. 


Some of the Arabo-Persian words of this type such as da’i, gundh,. 
mubdrak, taq'dir and tdviz are alternatively employed by Hindus 
as well. There are some words, including kafan, funeral shroud, 
imdn'dar, honest, faithful, hardmi (<hardm, unlawful), bastard, 
etc. which have become popular with all Hindi speakers on account 
of their significative value. 

It is astonishing to note that inspite of the general popularity of 
Sufi leaders and poets, who have had a large number of devotees and 
admirers even among Hindus, very few words of religious culture 
have actually replaced their Indo-Aryan parallels. 

3.A.3. The largest number of Persian words in Hindi concern 
administration. This has been quite natural and imperative, 
considering the conditions detailed under section 1. In recent years, 
there has been a sudden shift on emphasis for Sanskritic terms.. 
Still it is not quite easy to replace the terms which have been used 
for centuries. Although the future of many a Persian word is 
precarious and it is presumed that ultimately official terms as are 
being propagated by the Central Ministry of Education and various- 
government departments, shall prevail, colloquial Hindi is likely to 
prefer Persian terminologies for a few generations. In fact, some 
Persian loans have a wider scope than their Indo-Aryan equivalents. 
The common people prefer to use the loaned adilat for official 
liydydlaya, law-court, daftar for kdrydlaya, office, munfllii for 
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lekhak or lipik, clerk, mahakami for vibhdg, department^ kha* 
jinci for ko$ddhyak$a, treasurer, and so on. We also come across 
a number of words which have no living, significant and suitable 
parallels in modern Hindi. Examples- 


capVllsi, peon 
bahi, account-book 
kAgaz^ document 
gaban, embezzlement 
madd, item 
fmj'diri, criminal side 
salAh'kAr, adviser 


kurki, auction, attachment 
misal, file 
rasid, receipt 

khAnAtalAahi, housosearch 
vakil, pleader 
divAni, civil side 
etc., etc. 


In the Middle Ages, civil and military departments of the 
government were not separate. Still, it can be safely said that the 
following terms have been borrowed from military life— 


bArdd, ammunition 
bam'lA, attack 
bavAl'dAr, military officer 
jamAdAr, (orig.) captain 
kAc, march 
khemA, camp 
morcA, fortification 
rasAPdAr, cavalry officer 
sulab, peace 


golandAz, gunner 
harAval, vanguard 
jaAg, war 

jirah bakbtar, armour 
kbandak, ditch 
kilA, fort 
rasAlA, cavalry 
aipAhi, soldier 
etc., etc. 


The following names of weapons have been taken from Pcrso- 
^urkish sources, and barring tir, kamAn for which lA dhanu§, 
bAn have long been in use in India, these words are now practically 
irreplaceable. 

bandAk, gun gulel, pellet-bow 

kirac, a cutter kamAn, bow 

nezA, spear pesh kabaz, dagger 

saAgin, picket tamaAcA, revolver 

top, machine gun tir, arrow 

tufoAg, musket. 

The administrative units are even to-day known mostly by their 
JPersian names. Examples— 


kAcA, lane 
debAt, country side 
ababar, city 
tah'ail, subdivision 


moballA, locality 
kaa'bA, town 
par'ganA, sub-division 
ziPa, district 


(estates) and riyint (states) are gradually disappearing 
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on account of political reforms. 

The following is the list of some civil and military officers^ 
employees and workers. Many of these names are still current and 
have received recognition even in the official language,— 

shdli, king, now sultdn, sultan, now a particu- 
applied to Muslim kings 


ahah'addd, prince 
divdn, now used for head 
constable 

nawdb, used only for a Mus¬ 
lim prince 

zamin'ddr, landlord 
adbeddr, at one time ‘gover¬ 
nor’, now a non-commis¬ 
sioned military officer 
aar'ddr, chief 

fanj'ddr, army officer (obsolete) 
hdkim, officer 
aharkdr, govt, servant 
muldzim, employee 
har'kdrd, messenger 
cob'ddr, staff-bearer 
cap'rdsi, peon 
munaify judge 
mukb'tdr, attorney 
kdr'kun, agent 
munsm, clerk 
peah'kdr, court reader 
mukaddam, a village head¬ 
man 

garddvar, a village officer 

etc. etc. 

There are certain terms which are technically used in judicial 
contexts. They are rapidly giving place to national all-India terms 
of Sanskrit origin. Examples— 


lar designation 

vazir, minister 

bakhsbi, now only a personal 
or family name 
tdliiqdddr, estate-holder (now 
disappearing) 
jdgir'ddr, estate-holder 
jamdddr, captain, now a non- 
cominisssioned officer, or a 
sweeper 

havdl'ddr, now a low military 

officer 

a’ubdeddr, rank-holder, 

officer 

musdhib, courtier 
kdrindd, working agent 
ddrogd, superintendent 
dar'bdn, warder 
daftari, record-keeper 
sipdbi, soldier, constable 
vakil, pleader 
pSrokdr, follower 
munshi, writer 
tah'sirddr, orig. collector, 
now a sub-officer 
i, a collecting officer 


amdnat, deposit 
addlat, court 
bahdli, reinstatement 
bari, acquitted 
bandm, mm 


addvat, enmity 
rape 

bardmad, found 
bar'khdat, dispersed 
baydiif statement 
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WHg. major cdLrdljoif law-suit 

daFa, section dastdvez, document, bond 

ddvd, law-case diyar, submit 

evaz^ in lieu gir'va, mortgage 

fardr, absconder flnj'din, criminal law 

lilrdsat, custody ij^rdL^ dues 

insd^ justice meeting 

ikrdr'ndtni, bond istag^sd, plaint 

jirah, cross-examination jawdb-ddvd, statement in reply 

khdrij, dismissed khinitaUalii, house-search 

kurk, attachment kark-amin, bailiff 

anisal, file mansdkh, cancelled 

mnkaddami, law-suit mu’dv'z^ compensation 

mudda’i, plaintiff mudd’dLliah, respondent 

murzim, accused musammdt, woman (by 

muvakkil, client name) 

pSSravi, suing ndllish, law-suit 

phdkr'khatti, release peshi, hearing 

rakan'ddr, mortgagee rih'ddri, passport 

Burdgf clue aabdt, proof 

ahindkhat, identification ahahidat, evidence 

tamassuk, instrument tAmil, service of warrant 

uzar'ddiri, objection urfa, alias 

wihtk^ statute vasikd, registered deed 

zamdnat, bail zabt, confiscated. 

Quite a large number of terms originated in law-courts and 
became general. Most of them are, of course, disappearing. 
Examples— 


notified, informed 
babas, discussion 
dalil, argument 
darkhdst, petition 
fassld, judgment 
gavib, witness 
hak, right 
bSsiyat, status 
bavdle, in charge 
hisseddLr, partner 
khdni, murderous 
manzdr, granted 


vagabond 

dastdri, customary dues 
daryift, enquire 
gaban, embezzlement 
fabarist, list 
bAziri, presence 
bar'jind, compensation 
buliyd, appearance 
hi«Lb-kitib, account 
jky'AAdt prqjerty 
kdkidi, rule 
masSOdi, draft . 



miy^d} limitation 
mu'lA, matter 
rish'vat, bribe 
rasid, receipt 
aabdt, proof 
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mah'natdnd, remuneration 
pesh'gi advance 
raflA-daf^ finish 
saldh, advice 
shart, condition 
etc. etc. 

Government in the middle ages did not have many functions to 
perform. The main concern of the rulers was to maintain law and 
order and to collect revenues primarily for royal expenses and 
'Secondarily for running the administration. Hence the terms rela¬ 
ting to law and order are most numerous. Naturally enough, they 
replaced the Sanskritic terms which were prevalent before the Mus¬ 
lim rule, and have since persisted. Government departments were 
hot well defined, and the same set of officers performed military, 
administrative, judicial, revenue, police and sundry functions. Even 
the British government, till recently, had the same pattern. The 
duties of government towards the people were limited. Besides the 
judicial terms mentioned above, the following terms concerning the 
executive functions are known to Hindi— 

sipdLrish, recommendation klittshimad 5 flattery 


jabar'dasti, force 
bagdLvat, rebellion 
jur'mdnd, fine 
aar'kdr, government 
kSd, imprisonment 
kasdi, prisoner 
asadjir, chains 
dSRird, tour 


gadar, sedition 
tdv^n, damage 
havdlit, lock-up 
par'vdndi, pass 
kud'khdn^ prison 
kam'ci , caning 
nazar'bandi, confinement 
gasht, round 

Of the revenue terms, the following may be cited as examples— 


db'kdri, excise 
bdqiddr, tenant in arrears 
jarib, a measuring chain 
mah'sdl, tax 
mdl'khdnd, revenue office 
naz'rdttd, tributes 


bdqs, arrears 
bandobast, land-settlement 
jamdbandS) land-records 
mdl, revenue 
mil'gaz^ri, land-taxation 
nUckdi, coin 


3.A.4. It has already been said in the introductory part of the 
1)ook that the Mughals were staunch patrons of learning. We hear 
of libraries, schools and colleges founded and subsidized by them. 
The words kalam, pen, kalam'dAn, pen box, aokktd, blotting paper. 
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takhti, writing tablet, siydLhi} ink, davdLt, ink-pot, hkgSiM, paper» 
rnkkdL, a slip, masSaddL, manuscript, daftar, file, and such other 
words of Persian origin suggest that in the middle ages the whole 
art of writing was radically changed. The bhoj'patra or tdt'patra, 
palm leaves, were no longer useful, and so also other indigenous 
materials, kit^b from Persian, is the modern book which is quite 
different from the pothi or grantha of the Indo-Aryans who usually 
tied the leaves in the middle with a string. The words haraf, letter, 
imtihdn, examination, par'cA, paper, lafz, word, mdne, mean¬ 
ing, and muhiviri, idiom, have also come from the field of 
education. With the modern form of the book also came the 
words jild, book-binding, jild's^z, book-binder, postin, lining cloth, 
shirAzA, back-binder, shIkadjA, binder’s press, daf ti, board, etc. 

Language also bears out the fact that postal system, in whatever 
crude form it might be, had been established long before the coming 
of the British into India. The following terms are significant— 
khat, letter patA, address 

lifAfA, envelope sar'nAmA, address 

kar'kArA, postman kAtib, writer. 

Also note the words khabar, news, and akh'bAr, newspaper. 

3.A.5. Next in importance are the names of articles of everyday 
use—clothes, utensils, furniture, ornaments, sweets and dishes, varieties 
of meals, drinks, fruit and even vegetables, toilets, etc. Most of 
these articles are luxuries. The Turanian, Persian and Mughal 
kings and noblemen believed in high living. “BAbar ba-aish kosh 
ki Alam dobArah nesta”—O Babar, writes Babar himself, enjoy your¬ 
self, for this world will not be there again. ‘‘Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die” was the ideal of aristocratic life, es¬ 
pecially during the peaceful Mughal times when the foreign nobility 
was literally degenerated. Even earlier than this, Le. under the 
Delhi Sultanate, we hear more of debauches and social wrecks than 
of Balbans and Nasiruddins who lived austere lives. 

Indian life, on the other hand, had been unsophisticated and 
unostentatious. Indians were scrupulous about simple living and 
high thinking. Generally, Indo-Aryan terms concern necessities of 
life. A comparison of prevalent Indo-Aryan and Persian terms 
would be interesting. 

3.A3.1* Indo-Aryan names for garments are not many. L first 
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‘appears that women in olden times had inote clothes than men. As- 
a matter of fact, women have always needed better care and pro¬ 
tection. They have had sdp, dhoti as lower garments and coli 
or aiigiyd, a blouse, and dupattd, palld or sdlii as head-dress.. 
Men have had just a dhoti a lahgofi or jdnghiyi (loin-cloth) and 
ailg^rakhd < Skt. anga-raJc§altah, a kind of tunic or coat. The 
Persians introduced an elaborate variety of clothes, especially for 
men. The fashions of ladies were not well known outside the 
harems and, therefore, hot popularly adopted, par'dd, veil, and 
bvr'kd, veiling gown, were, indeed, commonly seen and used. On 
the other hand, men imitated the ruling classes and aristocrats, 
freely and, tried to appear like them from top to toe. The following 
list of men’s clothes adopted from Persian would be interesting— 

8h£4, turban gultkbhnd, muffler 

sad'ri, a waist-coat phati^hi, a waist-coat 

kur'td) a long shirt kamiss, shirt 

sarvdlr, trousers pAjdmi, drawers 

tah'bailkd} lower cloth azdrbadd) trouser-string 

mozd, socks jardb, socks 

luAgi, interwoven cloth shAlf shawl 

eddar, cloth-sheet dast&ni, gloves. 

Bbdkl and cAdar are used for multifarious purposes and also by 
women. The Persian nimi, a short garment, and jimi, a tunic,, 
are used at festivals and marriages in north-western India, 
originally a big cloth used as a head-dress, is now a small piece of 
handkerchief, bagal-bandi, a gent’s ^'own, and mirzai, a tunic, 
appear to be Persian words, though they are not available in Persian 
lexicons. The latter is from mirzi (or mir'zddah), and it seems- 
that the garment was at first a special distinction of the upper 
classes. For terms relating to tailoring and weaving, please vide 
3.A.6.I. and 3.A.6.2. 

For want of popular words in Sanskrit literature, we cannot state 
with confidence what bedding the Indians had before the advent of 
the Muslims. But the contribution of such terms as bistardL, bed¬ 
ding, toshak, cushion, lihdf and razii, quilt, is valuable. Takiyi^. 
pillow, has replaced the lA sir'bdnd, ■< Skt. shirodhdnd, now 
used only in some parts of India. The word razdi is not to be 
found in Persian lexicons. It is, perhaps, from ‘Razd’, a proper 
name, may be, of some prince or lord. It may be pointed out that 
a razdi is more aristocratic than a lihd£ 
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3.A.5.I. The following names of utensils have come from 
Persian— am'khorA, < Per. ib-khorah, a big cup, bAdiyA, bowl, 
€»mmac, spoon, cilam^ci, basin, deg'd, boiler, jAm, bowl, kAzA 
(also cf. kttjjA), a water-pot, pyAlA, pyAli, cup, rakAbi, plate, 
aurAhs, flask, taslA, tray, and tashtari, saucer. 

tandAr < Per. tan-war or taniir, bakery, oven, is also an 
important contribution. martabAn, jar, is useful, too. 

The Indo-Aryan names of utensils are numerous and varied. 

3.A.5.2. Of the ornaments, Hindi borrowed just a few as the 
following names show— 

bAzAbaAd, armlet bdli, ear-ring 

hamel < Per. hamA'ili, j«Aiw» chain 

necklace 

jahAAgiri, bangles kaPgi, crest, plume 

sar'pec, head-lace gulAbaAd, neck-lace 

jahAAgiri, as a fashion, was introduced by Queen Nur Jahan. 
As a matter of fact, the Muslims had not got many varieties to 
offer. India has been, and is even to-day, known for her jewellery, 
although on account of the influence of the Muslims and the British, 
men have gradually discarded the use of ornaments. In olden 
times men had, perhaps, more ornaments than women. Indian 
women have always considered ornamentation as a part of womanly 
accomplishment. Rather, it is an essential mark of married woman¬ 
hood. 


3.A.5.3. The names of meals and dishes present a strange con¬ 
trast between the lives of the Indo-Aryans and the foreigners. The 
former have tenaciously believed in simple (sAttvik) diet as the best 
form of food. But now kimA, kor'mA, kaliyA, kabAb, koftA, 
rogan-josh, shor'bA (soup), and a number of other dishes prepared 
from meat came to be introduced. With these preparations came 
akb'ni pulAo, tAhiri, biriyAni, phir'ni, haluvA, and many other 
dainties some of which have since disappeared. To enrich these 
dishes, we still use gulAb, rose water, rAh, essence, masAlA, spices, 
acAr, pickles, murabbA, jam, etc. The words JAphat or ziyAfat, 
feast, and nAshtA, refreshment, are commonly used even to-day. 
Of the forms of baked bread, capAts and kuPcA are Turkish. It is 
notable that the words masdA and two forms of wheat-flour, 
IscMiii gram-flour, and namak, salt, are also Persian terms. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The khinsitnif cook^ was originally Per. khdn^i-^mday 
the lord of the household. The co^k in the mediaeval ages was^ 
indeed, an important personality as the name shows. He played 
an important part in the life of the nobility. We can fairly imagine 
how richly the dastar-khvin (festal boards) of those noblemen were 
laden with meals, dishes, sweets, drinks, and other ingesta cerealia* 
Alauddin Khilji had to ban festal parties which were becoming a 
source of political and social trouble, and Feroze Tughlak had to 
pay a heavy price for encouraging wine-gatherings and feasts. 
Delicacies increased as the Mughals settled to peaceful pastimes and 
as the Nawabs gained independence, especially at Lucknow. The 
British prefern d Muslim khansamas to Hindu rasdyas as the former 
knew the art of preparing a larger number of cates and grubs. 

The Indo-Aryan were, no doubt, extremely fond of fruits. We 
know that Rshis and Brahmacarls lived on fruit, raw vegetables 
and roots. The Persians, however, introduced a jolly good number 
and quality of fruits in Indian diet. In some cases Indian fruits 
were given Persian names, e»g, a^gdr, grape, for drdk^ > ddkh 
which came to m ian a raw variety, andr, pomegranate, for ddirlma 
> del’ll, the latter meaning an inferior quality, and 
guava, for jdm which is now a provincial term. The following list 
of dried and fresh fruits may be further considered-— 


dldci, small plum 
biddm, almond 
blhi, a kind of peach 
khur'mi, dates 
munakki, dried grapes 
nElIj^ < Per. ISQj and cal- 

gozah, a nut 

shaPtild, a kind of peach 
shih'tdt, mulberry 
The two words 


^Idbukhiri, plum 
aiSijir, fig 
khdbdni, apricot 
kish'mish, currants 
nira^gi, orange 
pistd, pistachio 


seb, apple 

sharifi, custard apple 

used in Hindi for vegetable,— tar'ki.rs and 
sabzi —are Persian. Of the varieties we have sharjam, turnip, 
cukandar, beet-root, podini, mint, kulfA and kAsh'ni, potherbs, 
piydz, onion, lah'sun, garlic, tar'bilSiz, melon, g^jar, carrot, and 
kaddd, gourd, khar'bdj^ musk-melon. 

The undermentioned names of sweet preparations, now known 
as Indian sweets, are Persian— 

bildshiki, barfi, gajak, halavd, jalebi (Ar. zalibiyd), kald* 
kadd, (shakkar) pdre, and kulfi. 

/. 3 
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To these may be added aamoad (Per. sambosah), a pie, maUi 
(Per. hi\ix)y cream, shirA, liquid sugar, cAa'n^ a kind of syrup, and 
iiiiari^ sugar, and baraf, ice. 

With these may be examined aharbat, syrup, ahikaAj'biA (Per. 
sirki anjabm), a lemon drink, and abarAb, wine. 

Smoking, as a fashion, may be traced to Muslim times through 
the words caras, hemp-exudation, aulfA, an intoxicant, hukki, 
smoking pipe, farahi JhnkkA, pec'viA, oscillating pipe, cUam, 
bowl, tambAkA, tobacco, kaab, puff. 

naahA, intoxication, is also a Persian contribution. It is a very 
important fact that Indo-Aryan names connected with intoxicants 
are few. Even afim, opium, though connected with Skt. ahiphena, 
is immediately derived from Ar. afyiin. Also consider the Persian 
word poati, one intoxicated by poppy, lazy. 


3.A.5.4. The following additions to cosmetic vocabulary have 
been received from Persian— 


abir, flower-powder 
galAb, rose 
hamAm, bath 
khijAb, dye 
rogan, oil 
aAbun, soap 
abishi, phial 
aur'mA, collyrium 


gulAl, flower-powder 
binA, henna 
itr, otto 

muabk, perfume 
rAb, essence 

ahisbA, mirror 
aurkbi, rouge 
vaamA, dye 


Even the word ainak, spectacles, is Arabic and caabmA, spec¬ 
tacles, is Persian. 


3.A.5.5. Quite a good nui 
Persian names. Examples— 
mez, table 

Ar Am kurai, easy chair 
aak, a reed-spread 
faraab, carpet 
takbat-poab, dais-cloth 
(palaAg) poab, bed spread, 
cik, (Tur. cig)^ a chick 


of articles of furniture bear 

kurai, chair 
takhat, dais 
gAlicA, kAliu, rug 
jAzim, over-carpet 
mez-poab, table-cloth 
a number of other covers. 
par'dA, curtain 


•Indian etymology may derive the word from Skt. ‘mishritd’ 
but it is more obviously connected with *misra’ or Egypt. * 
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3^6. PROFESSIONS- 


didmiy^iiA, canopy say'bin, shade 

kandt, pavilion-wall mas'nad, pillow 

branched lamp shamdd^n, lamp-stand 

etc. etc. 

3.A.6. Professions have received several things and words from' 
Persian fans et origo. That a large number of professions bear Persian 
names is a significant situation by itself. It would be highly enligh¬ 
tening to compare the existing lA names of professions and imported 
Persian names. Examples of Indo-Aryan names are — baniyd, mer¬ 
chant; barhai, carpenter; bhar'bhdiijd, pa rcher; bhapydrd, baker;, 
bhaiigi, sweeper; camir, cobbler; dhobi, washerman; dhuniyi,. 
carder; ^om, drummer; gaiidhi, perfumer; gavaiyi, singer ; gvdld^ 
cowherd; ghasiydrd, grass-cutter ; kahdr, porter; kisdn, peasant; 
kumhdr, potter; laka^hdrd, wood-cutter; lildn, dyer; luhdr, iron- 
smith; mdli, gardener; manihdr, glassware merchant; macherd, 
fisherman; ndi, barber ; nydriyd, gold-seeker; pan'vdn, betel-seller; 
pan'sdri^ grocer; sundr, goldsmith; teli, oil-presser: v5d, physician; 
etc. 

The Persian loans are— 

bdg'bdn,* gardener, bajdj, draper, bdvarci, cook, bdzigarf^ 
juggler, bel'ddr, digger, cap'rdai, peon, daldl, broker, agent, 
dar'zi, tailor, dukdn'dir, shopkeeper, hakim, physician, hal'vdi, 
confectioner, hamdmi, hammam-keeper, ittdr, perfumer, jalldd,. 
executioner, jarrdh, surgeon, jild'sdas, book-binder, juldhd, weaver, 
kalaigar^ tinner, ka 8 di 9 butcher, khdn'sdmd, steward, kharddi, 
lathe-worker, maddri, juggler, maahdl'ci, torch-bearer, maz'ddr^ 
labourer, mindkdr, enameller, mirdsi, drummer, miatari, mecha¬ 
nician, ndn'bdi, bread-baker, ndl'badd, horseshoe-maker, pahal- 
vdn, wrestler, rafdgar, darner, radg'rez, dyer, rddg'sdz, painter, 
adis, syce mAg'tardLsh, stone-cutter, siLr'bin, camel-driver, sarr^^ 
banker, shikiri, hunter, ta^boli, betel-seller, vakil, lawyer, zin- 
wlz, harness-maker. 

These and even indigenous professions have a number of tech¬ 
nical terms which owe their origin to Persian and other allied 
languages. Even the general words kdrobdr, business, roz'gdr^ 
employment, kdrigar, artisan, and peahd, profession, are derived 


*side by side with H. mdli. 
falso Hindi nat« 
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from Persian. 

While considering various professions, it at once strikes that there 
has been a very happy and useful blending of fashions, nil, barber, 
is an Indo-Aryan word (from Skt. nipita), but some very important 
articles of his use have Persian names. The native barber must 
have had a razor, a pair of scissors, a nail-cutter and other tools 
as the names khur or churi < Skt, ksura, katar'ni, cutter, and 
nahani < Skt. nakha-haram, etc. clearly show. But the more 
popular use of Per. ustari and Tur. qali&ci suggests that the new 
varieties of razor and scissors were better and more decent. Com¬ 
pare also the Persian loans < mii-c/nah, tweezers and 

shishi, mirror, or Arabic iini, mirror, sibiin, soap, and bajjdm, 
barber, and hajimat, hair-cutting. 

3.A.6.I. Hieun Tsang (7th century A.D.) tells us that tailoring 
was unknown in India by his time. The lA words top'ni, to stitch, 
sini (Skt. s(vanam), to sew, siii (Skt. siici), needle, however, indicate 
that the art of sewing clothes had come into existence long before 
the settlement of the Muslims, though tailoring as a profession might 
not have become the vogue earlier. The very word darzi for 
a tailor is Persian, The elaboration of living standards necessi¬ 
tated the use of more garments, newer fashions and modes. We 
have discussed (3.A.3.2.) that quite a considerable number of our 
tailored clothes have Persian names. Note further BiAjif, border- 
stitch, bakhiyA, back-stitch,|ne£A, channel for trouser-string, miyAni^ 
patch joining legs of trousers, Astin, sleeve, jeb or khisA (Per. kLsah), 
pocket, pabuAcA < Per. pAicah, foot of the trousers, tirA, front 
band, tilA, gold-lace, astar, lining, astari or istari, iron, and such 
other Persian terms now very commonly employed in Indian tailor¬ 
ing. Compare also the names of European fashions in clothing 
and tailoring. 

3.A.6.2. julAbA, weaver, is merely a substitute for the OIA 
tantuvAya. A large number of varieties of fine cloth were, however, 
introduced from time to time by the Muslim settlers. The following, 
if not actually Persian in origin, are at least Persian in nomencla¬ 
ture— alfA, at'las, cAr'kbAnA, cAr'jAmA, cikkan, dariyAi, gul'- 

*It is phonologically wrong to derive the word from Skt. ‘moca- 
nam’ as the Bhasha shabda kosh and the Hindi Shabda Sagar da 
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3.A.6.3. HOUSE-BUILDING 


badan, harvin, kaliLbattd, kam'khib, makh'mal, narmd^ 
ahab'nam, tAfti. 

In this connection it may be stated that the words pasham, fine 
wool, pash'mini, woollen cloth, resham, silk, kar'ghd, weaving 
pit and machine, < Per. kdr-gdh, workshop, are all Persian words. 
The gaz, yard, yard-stick, and girah, one-sixteenth of a yard, are 
also Persian. 


3.A.6.3. The largest ^number of professional loan-words from 
Persian concern the art of house-building. The Persians were really 
expert in architecture, and they gave us new forms of buildings, new 
architectural modes and new tools. Compare the following terms 


of masons— 

buniyid, foundation 
fbdraj-dari, pavilion 
bdr jd, canopy 
burji, turret 
canbaced, cistern 
ddldn, hall 


bdld kbdnd, upper storey 
bardm'dd, verandah 
bakbdri, store-house 
burj, tower 
daraz, joint 

divdn kbdnd, chamber of 
audience 


divdr, wall 

gusal kbdnd, bath-room 
ha veil, mansion 
bSllz(d), reservoir 
kurbi, plinth 
kbasi (par'nAU), straight 

channel 


gdrd, mortar 
gumbad(j), dome 
bar am, harem 
buj'rd, projection 
kild, fort 
mabal, palace 


makdn, house 
madzil, storey 
marammat, repairs 
miydni, m ddle storey 
mored, fortification 
par'dd, partition 
pul, bridge 
rmis, seat 
added, mould 
aupedi, white-washing 
abisb mabal, crystal palace 
zmd, staircase 

It has to be remembered that the 


mak'bard, tomb 
mah'rdb, arch 
miydnd, centre 
miadr, minaret 
ndb'ddn, drain 
push'td, buttress 
raddd, layer (of bricks) 
saldmi, slope 
sang'marmar, marble 
ahab'tir, beam 
tab'kbdnd, underground 

chamber 

Muslim rulers, especially the 
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Mughals, were famous for constructing buildings. 

Besides the mason, the foreign carpenter or mistari (< Per. 
mistar, a measure) contributed a good number of tools and articles, 
as the following list will show— 


bar'mi, drill 
burdddf wood-dust 
dar'vAzA, door 
diUA, board 
kharAd, lathe 
pushtivAn, prop 
rand A, plane 
rukhAni, chisel 
sares, glue 
tAk, door 


bin!, joining wood 
dar, door 
daricA, window 
jAPri, network 
khat, line 
patAm, groove 
reg'mAr, file^paper 
sAhul, plumb 
takhtA, plank 
tAk'iri, small door. 


names— 


Some important articles of our furniture bear Persian 
mez, table, kursi, chair, takht, dais, almAri, shelf, etc. 

pec, screw, pec-kas, screw-driver, kAblA, screw-nut, kut'kA, a 
check, sumbA, ramrod, purzA, part, kamAni, spring, sikb'cA, iron- 
bar, are some of the loan-words in the vocabulary of a smith. 


3.A.6.4. The Persian-loaned terminology concerning horseman¬ 
ship is quite rich and abundant. There is no doubt that the Tura¬ 
nians, Turks, Arabs and Mughals were superior to the Indians in 
this respect. New breeds of horses were imported, and we get the 
words akhtA, castrated horse, arabi, irAqi, bulAqi, kamalt, 
chocolate-coloured, kotal, accompanying horse, muahki, black 
horse, nuk'rai, white horse, saAjACi, grey horse, turki and other 
names of classes of horses. The words sii., syce, and koc'vAn, 
driver, in our modern vocabulary, are Persian, and with these may 
be considered yAl or ayAl, manes, astabal, stable, cAbuk, lash, 
cAbuk'dAni, lash-holder, caagAn, polo, dum'cs, tail-band, dakAnA, 
bit, kharitA, purse, khugir, saddle-cloth, khurji, sack, kbar'kharA, 
curry-comb, lagAm, bridle, nakbAs, horse-market, nAl, horse-shoe, 
nasal, breed, rasAlA, cavalry, rasAPdAr, cavalry-officer, rakAb, 
stirrups, savAr, rider, savAri, riding, sAz, harness, sinAbaAd, chest- 
band, sum, hoof, tabelA, stable, taAg, horse-belt, zer'baAd^ under¬ 
hand, ziu, saddle, zin'posh, saddle-cloth, tasmA, strap, etc. A 
casual observer of these terms might he misled to think that the 
horse was probably a wild animal in the pre-Mohammadan India. 
But it is true that the Arabs and Persian soldiers were superior in 
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horsemanship which must be responsible for replacing many an 
Indo-Aryan term. Otherwise, Sanskrit literature has a good number 
of books on the training of horses. 


Agriculture as a profession was not so much developed 
countries as in India. The following terms have come 


3Ji.6.5. 

in Muslim 
through land-administration— 
watered field 
baAjar, barren 
fasal, crop 
kiaht, cultivation 
khari^ first crop 
manri&ss, inherited 
takdLvi, agricultural loan 


b^r^ni, rain-field, 
ciihi, having a well 
jiAs, produce 
kdisht'k&ri, agriculture 
psuddLv^r, produce 
rabi, second crop 


3 A.6.6. Below is given a list 
relating to various professions— 
a* dakdn, shop 

kharidi r, customer 
tardzd, weighing balance 

b. mindkiri, enamelling 
zari, gold-lace 

c. kasidd, needle-work 
kaldbattd, silk-threading 
kindri, hemming 

etc.. 


of miscellaneous Persian terms 

dukdn'ddr, shop-keeper 
bdzdr, market 

kundan, pure metal 
nagind, precious stone 
phul'kdri, embroidery 
kdr'cobi, net-work 
aal'md, gold-band 


3.A.7. An examination of scientific terms reveals that the Mu9> 
lim settlers had rich vocabularies in Engineering and Medicine 
which bear testimony to their advancement. The Engineering 
terms have been discussed under 3.A.6.3. Medical terms are quite 
numerous. They are more popular in western Hindi areas than in 
the eastern parts. 

3.A.7.1* The medical science known in India as ‘Ydndni* (Greek) 
was introduced by Arab physicians. A large number of terms 
derived from this sphere have now become a valuable part of general 
vocabulary. Examples— 

Anatomical bacceddni, womb, bagal, armpit, dll, heart, 
dimdg, brain, fotd, testicle, gar'dan, neck, gor'dd, kidney, jigar. 
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liver, kad, size, kamar, waist, kiUejA, liver, medA, stooiach, 
peah^b, urine, paain^, sweat, rag, vein, ain^, thorax, aabAai, 

tongue. 

Diseases — dt'ahak, syphilis, bad-baz'mi, indigestion, b^rkhord, 
skin-disease, bavdair, piles, bukh^r, fever, bsuz^, cholera, khaa'riL, 
measles, lakW, paralysis, mokar'k^, typhoid, niadr, cancer, 
naz'U, cold, reshi, catarrh, adz^k, gonorrhoea, zabar'bild, blood- 
poisoning, zukAm, bad cold. 

Drugs and Medicines — ark, juice, akar'karahii, a herb, iaab'goV 
seed of flea wort, ak'air, elcxir, carbi, fat, davA(i), medicine, guP 
kadd,^ rose-candy, itr, essence, juldb, purgative, katirA, resin, 
khamir, yeast, khizAb, dye, m^jdn, medicinal candy, mar'hain, 
ointment, mom, wax, momiyAi, a medicine of marrow, murabbdL, 
jam, mushk, musk, nansddar, salt ammoniac, aharbat, syrup, 
ababad, honey, abir^, syrup, sborA, saltpetre, sir'kd, vinegar, 
tabAsbir, substance of bamboo, tezAb, acid, varak, gold or silver 
leaf, vaamA, dye. 

Other terms — bimar, patient, fasad, incision, bakim, physician, 
barArat, temperature, bAvati dastA, pestle and mortar, jarrAb, 
surgeon, mariz, patient, mavAd, puss, nabaz, pulse, nus'kbA, 
prescription. 

The presence of these and so many other Persian medical terms 
in Hindi can be accounted for by the fact that the Ayurvedic system 
of medicine had declined in the Middle Ages, ar^d that the Greek 
(YiinAni) system, which was but the Indo-Greeco-Arabic science, was 
patronized by the Muslims for centuries. As the medium of instruc¬ 
tion remained Persian, the YUnAiu stuuy has been more common 
and the system more generally practised than the Ayurvedic. The 
combination of the barber’s profession and the surgeon’s art is a 
typically Persian institution. 

3.A.8. Indian painting, like other arts and crafts, did not get 
much encouragement at the hands of Delhi Sultans. We find Feroze 
Tughlak prohibiting painting of portraits and wall-decorations in 
his palace. The art of painting owjs its revival in India to the 
Mughals. But most of the terms like tasvir, painting, musavvar^ 
painter, kalam, brush, etc. are disappearing. Still, we have a 
rich terminology of certain shades of colours for which we are 
indebted to Persian language. Examples— 

aAgAri, grape-like As'mAni, sky blue 
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bddAmi, almond-like 
pink, rose^like 
kir'maj(c)i, crimson 
mushki, jet-black 
sur'mai, dark 
ti&tiydl, vitriol blue 
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firoziy turquoise blue 
khiki, grey 
kish'mishi, tawny 
piyizi, onion-like 
totiyd, parrot-like 
etc., etc. 


The Persian names of main colours, namely, surkfa, red, siyihf. 
black, suped or saphed, white, saba^ green, etc. are also used 
along with lA equivalents. 


3.A.9. The Persian contribution to music may be valued from 
the various names of instruments and notes and airs. The Mughals, 
excepting Aurangzeb, were great patrons of music. But it should 
be understood that, in spite of many a music term of Persian origin, 
it was mainly Indian classical music which nimained predominant 
and popular, tabl^, rabdb, nSIlbat, nagirdl, damdmi, t^shA or 
tdLs, caAg, daf or are the names of drums and tabors 

which were introduced by the Muslim musicians. Of other instru* 
ments nafiri, algojhd, diPrubd, sitir, shah'nAi, tanb&rd, sarod, 
may be considered. kavvdli, kbaydl, tillAni or tardnd are the 
names of musical notes, znuj'rd is a form of dance accompanied 
by vocal music. 

The word s^z for instrument and ast^d for a master-musician 
are well known. 


3.A.10. Among games and sports, we get shat'raikj, chess, 
gaAjifi, bridge, t^sh, playing cards, pataAg, paper-kite, cSIlgisis. 
polo or hockey, kusbti, wrestling, paharvAni, gymnastics, etc. 
Historians believe that chess was an Indian invention. But since 
its migration to Arabia and Persia and since the dark middle ages, 
the whole terminology concerning it has changed. All of its modern 
terms are loans from Persian. Compare 


bijiy over, finish 
pild < fil, bishop 
rukb, castle 
mohard, chessman 


bdd'shih, king 
piydidi, pharjt, pedal 
vajir, queen 
kisht or shah, check 
etc., etc. 


3.A.11. The following names of birds and animals are- 
Fenian— 
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bahari, biz, hawk 
bulbul, nightingale 
fikhti, turtle dove 
kabitar, pigeon 
xnurgdbi, water-fowl 
toti, parrot 
sker babar, lion. 


batakh, duck 
hud'bud, hoopoe 
jurri, falcon 
murgif cock 
Bhik'rd, a bird of prey 
duibi, ram 
aher, tiger 


In this connection it has to be remembered that these names 
have become popular on account of the many pastimes and hobbies 
connected with these birds and animals. 


3.A.12. Gardening was another hobby of the Mughal emperors, 
provincial governors and noblemen. The words big, garden, 
bagici, a small garden, jakhari, nursery, gul'dasti, boquet, 
pevaid, grafting, rsns, walks, bishiyi, border, are Persian. Of 
the many names of flowers introduced in those days only gulib, 
rose, nar'gis, narcissus, and hajiri, a double flower, survive to 
this day. 


3.A.13. The rulers have, naturally enough, a richer vocabulary 
in abuses and curses. Common people learnt many forms of such 
maledictions and saucy words from officers, and most of them are 
to-day irreplaceable. Examples— 
bad'calan, characterless 


bad'zit, of bad breeding 
behayi, immodest 
besharam, shameless 
bevakif, fool 

harim'zidi, bastard 
kam'bakht, unfortunate 
lafaigi, bully 
makkir, cunning 
niliyak, stupid 
ahoh'di, vicious 


etc. 


bad'misb, villain 
bad'tamiz, mannerless 
beimin, dishonest 
bepir, masterless 
harim'khor, taking illegal 
gratification 

bar'jii, faithless 
kaminA, mean 
luccdl, profligate 
mdzi, uncouth 
pijs, base 
ahStdn, devil 
etc. 


3.A.14. Some titles and designations are now used as surnames, 
■some by Muslims and others by Hindus and Muslims alike, ahekh, 
khalifii, mirzdL, mufti, ml^'va, are significant terms used with 
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Muslim names, div&ii and bakhshi are used by Hindus and 
Muslim^ particularly, perhaps, by the descendants of official families, 
malik, once meant a landlord ; sar'dir, chief, is commonly used for 
Sikhs, and munsbi for clerks, primary teachers, village ofGcials and 
Kayasthas. bajAr, sdbib or sdbab, and sar'kir are terms of 
address usually employed by subordinates and menials for their 
masters, s^bab and shdh'ji are general terms of address, jandb^ 
sir, is now disappearing. 

Consider also the titles rdy sdbib, ray babddur, kbdii 
sdbib, kbdn babddur, sitdrd-e-bind, and others instituted by the 
British. 


3 A.15. Mention here must be made of personal names adopted 
from Arabic and Persian by the Indians. Except in a few cases 
where we get cdio(e, bacai, kalld, bdbd, dukbi, etc., Muslim men 
and women have Arabo-Persian names and Hindus have Sanskritic 
or lA names. Some Hindus, Kayasthas and Khatris and some 
other persons, women only rarely, have names with one element, 
sometimes with both elements, of Persian origin. The following 
names among Hindus are interesting— dSOIlat rdm, fateb sidh, 
guldb sbdb, bakdmat rdy, bimmat babddur, iq'bdl babddur, 
kbusb'bdl cadd, mdiik cadd, nsnbat rdy, rdm sdrat, sdbib dm, 
sdbib sidh, sibat babddur, shddi rdm, sbam'sber babddur, 
sbankat rdm, vazir cadd, zordvar sidh. 

3.A.16. Below is given a jumbled list of words, as it is not 
possible to enumerate various fields of Indian life and activity in 
which Persian terms are used. As a matter of fact it can be safely 
said that there is no sphere where some Persian words are not used. 
Compare— 

nabar, canal, dodbd, the land between two rivers. 

bidd, India, padjab, the Panjab. 

mar'ddnd, male, 2 »ndnd, female. 

dd'ms, man, nrat, woman. 

bors, sack, bdr'ddnd, packing material. 

car'kbd, spinning wheel, gubbdrd, balloon. 

baldt, oak, safedd, eucalyptus. 

jistd, zinc, flnildd, steel. 

ddr'bln, telescope, kburd'biii, microscope. 

aubab, morning, abdm, evening. 
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kabiU, tribe, giroh, group. 
kirAyedAr, tenant, sAd^kkor, usurer, 
rasm, rite, rivAj, custom. 
havij air, gar'dd, dust, and tAfAn^ storm. 
cikA, knife, SUzdr, instrument. 
kum^kumA, bowl, fAnA^ candle-tree. 
mah'mAn, guest, mez'bAn, host, 
rasad, supply's, gallA, corn. 
sarAy, inn, kArVAA, caravan, 
sadi, century, hazAr, thousand. 
cizf article, jagah, place. 
rishtedAr, relative, ummidVAr, candidate, 
maveshi, cattle, jAn'var, animal. 
rAstA and rAb, way, kinArA, bank, edge. 
musAfir, traveller, rAhs, passer-by. 
namAnA, sample, design, nakshA, plan. map. 
bagucA, bundle, bandar'gAh, seaport, bimA, insurance, j Ad A, 
magic, kAhVA, coffee, khAn'dAn, family, kissA, story, ballad, lAsh» 
corpse, msudAn, plain, mom J Am A, oil-cloth, vaqt, time, yatim^ 
orphan, zahar, poison, etc., etc. 


3.A.17.1. A large number of adjectives borrowed from Persian 
are now an indispensable part of Hindi vocabulary. Although, in 
some cases, there are Sanskrit equivalents parall lly used by literate 
classes, the Persian forms are more popular and significant. From 
most of these adjectives are formed abstract nouns which are equally 
important vocables in Hindi language. Examples— 
adjectives nouns 

AbAd, inhabited, prosperous AbAdi, population, inhabited 

place 


akl'maAd, wise 
amir, rich 
AsAn, easy 
AvArA, vagabond 
bad'mAsh, villain 
bad'kismat, unlucky 
bahAdur, brave 
bad'kAr, profligate 
bad'nAm, notorious 
bArik, fine, thin 


akl'maAdi, wisdom 
amii i, riches 
AsAni, ease 

AvArAgardi, vagabondage 
bad'mAshs, villainy 
bad'kismati, misfortune 
bahAdur s, bravery 
bad'kAri, profligacy 
bad'uAmi, notoreity 
bAriki, fineness, thinness 
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bar'bddy desolate 
bardbar^ equal 
becdrdL, helpless 
bedardf merciless 
hehaydf shameless 
bebAdd, absurd 
bek^r, idle, useless 
besharam, shameless 
cdldk, artful 
c^p'lAs, flatterer 
cugaFkhor, backbite 
cust, brisk, alert 
•dagdbdaE, cheat 
ddLndl, wise 
diler, bold 
gai&di, dirty 
galat, wrong 
garam, hot 
garib, poor 
baurdn, surprised 
boshiyir, clever 
jdrsdLz, counterfeiter 
javin, youth 
jimmedir, responsible 
kam, short 
kammdL, mean 
kharib, bad 
khttsh, happy 
Idcdr, helpless 
lafaAgdy characterless 
najl>ilSir, compelled 
maj'bdt, strong 
mush'kil, difficult 
mabar^b^n, kind 
mustaldy alert 
ndldyak, unfit 
nimabj^r, rejected 
nimard, impotent 
naram, soft 
piy'dir, durable 


^ ADJECnVES-NOUNt 

bar'b^dx desolateness 
bar^barx, equality 
bedr'gx, helplessness 
bedardx, mercilessness 
bebaydif shamelessness 
behAd'gif absurdity 
bek^ri, unemployment 
beshar'mi, shamelessness 
c^likx, artfulness 
c^p'lAsx, flattery 
cugarkhorx, backbiting 
custx, alertness 
dagdbslzi, cheating 
d^ix^x, wisdom 
dileri, boldness 
gai&d'gx, dirt 
gai'ti, mistake 
garxxxi, heat 
garxbx, poverty 
hairdiii, surprise 
boshiydrx, cleverness 
jdl'sdzi, forgery 
javdni, youth 
jimxneddrx, responsibility 
kaxxix, shortage 
kamin'gi, meanness 
khardbi, evil 
khushi, happiness 
Idcdri, helplessness 
lafadgbdzx, characterlessness 
maj'bdriy compulsion 
maj'bdti, strength 
xnushkxl, difficulty 
mahar'bdnx. kindness 
mustaidi, alertness 
ndldyaki, unfitness 
xidxnadjdri, rejection 
ndmardi, impotency 
star 'mif softness 
pdy'ddri, durableness 
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sakht, hard 
sdLdi, simple 
uJtff clean 
sard, cold 
shaoksn, fond 
siydb, black 
tayyir, prepared 
tadg, narrow 
ta^durusty healthy 
tar, wet 
tiaAf fresh 
tez, sharp 
vir^n, desolate 
ziddd, alive 
ziy^ddL, abundant 


sakhti, hardship 
sdd'ai, simplicity 
safdi, cleanliness 
sar' di y coldness 
shankins, fondness 
siyihif ink, blackness 
tayyiri, preparation 
tadgi, narrowness 
ta:&durusti, health 
tari, wetness 
tdz'gi, freshness, 
tezi, sharpness 
vir^ni, desolateness 
zidd'gi, life 
ziddati, excess 


3.A.17.2. There are certain adjectives which are derived from 
nouns, and both these loans exist in Hindi. Examples— 


asal, reality 


asii, real 


gussdi, anger 
kimat, value, price 


m^l, wealth 
nakl, imitation 
nim, name 
shin, grace 
sSr, walk 

sharam, shame, shyness 
zilim, tyrant 
zidd, perverseness 

3-A.17.3. 

the parallel nouns, 
im, common 
caAd, few 
fil'ti, extra 
galit or -z, dirty 
g2r, non, other 
har'jii, faithless 
khilis, pure 
kifi, enough 


gussail, angry 
kim'ti, valuable 
mil'dir, wealthy 
nakli, artificial 
nimi, named 
shin'dir, graceful 
sSlini, wanderer 
sharmili, shy, sharmiAdi, 
zulm, tyranny [ashamed 
ziddi, perverse 


fojdl, useless 
giyab, disappeared 
gir'vi, pawned 
khili, empty 
karib, near 
khassi, castrated 


Here are some adjectives which arc independent of 
The latter, if any, are rarely used in Hindi. 
baAd, closed 
dikhil, admitted 
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khdLs, special mdmtii, ordinary 

maft, gratis mailjAd, present 

nam'kin^ saltish raddi, rubbish 

shardbor, engrossed tamdm, all 

ddd, violet. 

For adjectives also see abusive words in 3.A.13. and adjectival 
suffixes in Section 3,B. In some cases Hindi suffixes -d, -pan, -n, etc. 
are also used to form nouns from adjectives for which see 3.B.4.I. 

3.A.18. Abstract nouns from Persian exist in many forms» 
The number is very large. Hence a few typical examples are being 


given below. 

-a adab^ respects 
adjdm, result 
aaar, effect 
sush, luxury 
bd, smell 
dard, pain 
et^bdr^ trust 
fareb, deception 
fark, difference 
garaz^ selfishness 
gash, swoon 
hak, right 
hSRs, ambition 
jal4iS procession 
khdtir, sake 
khydl, thought 
majdk, joke 
nigdh, attention, sight 
rujhdn, tendency 
shak, doubt 
shadr, sagacity 
shor, noise 
tagddd, demand 
tak'dir, luck 
tak'rdr, dispute 
tdrii^ definition, praise 
mnmid, hope 
vajahf cause 


aPsos, grief 
ar'mdn, craving 
Sb, defect 
bahdr, loveliness 
dakhal, access 
daskhat, signature 
eh'sdn, obligation 
fatdr, imperfection 
fikr, anxiety 
gam, woe 

gujar-basar, livelihood 
hdl, account 
ittifdq, chance 
kdbd, control 
kadr, merit 
madad, help 

matlab, motive, significance 

par'vdh, care 

ranb, prestige 

shakl, form, appearance 

shSBk, fondness 

taf sil, detail 

tab, bottom 

takalluf, formality 

tan'khdh, pay 

tamis^ discernment 

umr, age 

vakt, time 
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vazaiiy weight 
-i andesh^ risk, peril 
dar'jd, rank 
fds'lA, distance 
hBas'ld, encouragement 
ishdri, sign, beck 
malahjd < Per. lihdz + mu- 
Uhizah, regard 


zor, power, 
da^gd, afFray 
dildsd, consolation 
fdy'dd, benefit 
iridif intention 
iatifdy resignation 
mas'kaUf hobby 
mankd, chance 
nskfi, profit 
zamind, age. 


nakh'r^, coquetry nskfi, profit 

tariki, method zamind, age. 

-1 Copious examples have been given under 3.A.17.1 Many 
more words have been formed from Persian adjectives but those 
adjectives are not much used in Hindi, as 


dillag if recreation 
khumdri, intoxication 
nig'rini, supervision 
shAdi, marriage 
tarakki, advancement 
dsh bArish, rain 

khArish, itching 
koshish^Jattem pt 
-at asiiyat, reality 

bar'd Ash t, forbearance 
dikkat, difficulty 
hsurat, astonishment 
jarArat, need 
khairiyat, welfare 
kismat, luck 
mah'nat, hard work 
znulAkAt, meeting 
riyAyat, concession 
sharArat, mischief 
shikAyat, complaint 


kAristAni, cleverness 
nami, dampness 
rasAi, access 
shekhi, conceit 
tasalli, satisfaction 
bakhshish, gratuity, tip 
snAlssh, massage 
sipArish, recommendation, 
ailsat, average 
danlat, riches 
fur'sat, leisure 
ijjat, respect 
jihAlat, ignorance 
khurAfAt, evils 
mas'lihat, expediency 
musibat, misery 
niyat, intention 
r Ahat, repose 
sAit, omen 
tAkat, strength. 


3.A.19. Hindi verbs taken from Persian exist in three forms— 
{fl) Verbs formed by the addition of H. kar'nd, to do, honA, to be, 
par'nA, to fall, And, to come, jdnd, to go, dend, to give, lend, to take, 
etc. to Persian nouns and adjectives. Examples— 

in'kAr kar'nd, to refuse ArAm lend, to take rest 

minnat kar'nd, to entreat tamAshA kar'nd, to make fun 
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musibat par'nd. to befall a nazar cjil'ni, to glance 
calamity 
and 

khush kar'ni, to please kkush hond, to be pleased 

bimdr par'nd, to fall sick tadg dnd, to be fed up 

bahdl kar'nd, to reinstate mdldun kar'nd, to enquire 
jamd bond, to collect jamd kar'nd, to collect 

badd kar'nd, to close, to shut badd bond, to be closed 
pasadd dnd, to be liked shurd kar'nd, to begin 

hdzir bond, to be present bar'taraf kar'nd, to suspend 

,add kar'nd, to pay. 

Adjectives generally take kar'nd and bond. The number of 
such verbs is quite large. They are, in fact, nominal compound 
verbs. 

(^) Persian verbal stems given the Hindi form ending in -nd, 
as in. 

amej'nd < Per. dmezidan, to mix. 

dz'mdnd < Per. dzmiidan, to try. 

bakhask'iid < Per. bakhshidan, to grant, to excuse. 

far'mdnd < Per. farmiidan, to ordain. 

gujar'sid < Per. guzndan, to pass. 

kharid'nd < Per. kharidan, to buy. 

laraj'nd < Per. larzidan, to tremble. 

tardsb'nd < Per. tardshidan, to pare, to cut. 

(c) Denominatives formed from Persian— 
badal'nd, to change, < Per. badal. 
darndnd, to bury, < Per. dafn. 
ddg'nd, to brand, < Per. dig. 
kabdrnd, to accept, < Per. qabdl. 
karndnd, to enshroud, < Per. kafn. 
masos'nd, to regret, < Per. afsos. 
naj'rds&d. to be affected by evil eye, < Per. nazr. 
sbar'mdnd, to blush, < Per. sharm. 
aus'tdnd, to idle, < Per. sust. 
tab'airnA, to collect, < Per. tahasil. 
vazM'nd^ to collect, < Per. vasiil. 

. 3.A.19. Of the indeclinables, there is a large number of adverbs, 
conjunctions, postpositions, and even inteijections which have become 
naturalized in Hindi. Examples of adverbs— often, dkbsr, 

/. 4 
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Bt last, iyaidif in future, baj^y, in place of, bagSr (now disappeanng)^ 
without, baribar^ regularly, bekdr, uselessly, beabalc, doubtlessly^ 
bil'kul, quite, ftnraii, immediately, bameabil, always, har'gbfy at 
all, never, bdbabdi, verily, jab'ran, forcibly, jald(i), at once, jardr, 
must, kam-se-kam, least, karib-karib, nearly, kata^ verily, khfl* 
makh^, will or not, kht&b, well, kul, totally, lab^lab, to the brim, 
mahaz, alone, mut'lik, absolutely, nihiyat, very, riji kkushi^ 
willingly, sarisar, completely, 8 hdi 3 rad, perhaps, taraf, towards, 
tarah, like, taar par, in this way. 

The following are used as adverbial postpositions— bibat, about, 
bid, after, badaillat, on account of, bire mei, regarding, mifiq^ 
according to, mirfat, through, ribari, in front, khitir and 
viste, for, are very common in Hindi dialects. 

Examples of conjunctions— agar, if, aPbatti, albeit, bad'le,. 
instead, balki, on the other hand, ciiki, because, cuniici (now 
disappearing), anyhow, goyi {now defunct), as if, ilivi, besides, ki, that, 
lekin, but, magar, but, siviy, except, var'ni, otherwise, yi, or. 

Examples of interjections— bas, that’s all, khabar^dir, beware,, 
khaar, well, all right, khib, well done, shibish, bravo ! 

3.A.20* Khud as a reflexive pronoun is more general than 1A 
dp. It would be worth comparing the demonstrative pronoun ‘iii’ 
and ‘i’ of Persian and i of Hindi dialects. The latter coupled with 
Persian sound [y] gave yih, spelt as yah. Similarly the far demons¬ 
trative and third person pronoun li or o in old or dialectical Hindi 
may be compared with Persian ‘d’ or ‘o* which had a further v, 
resulting in modern Hindi vuh or vo, spelt as vah. Per. and H. tik 
is not merely coincidental, phaldnd < Per. fuldnah, so-and-so, is 
also to be considered as a pronoun. 


3. B. Formatives 

3.B.I. Hindi has borrowed a number of formatives from Persian,, 
some sporadic and some very prolific prefixes, suffixes and other 
enclitics which have been extremely useful in word-formation. Ex¬ 
amples of prefixal elements used only with Arabo-Persian words— 
kam-, -less, as in kam'jor, weak, kam'kharc, economical,, 
kam'himmat, low-spirited. 

khush-, well-, as in khush'bdi, fragrance, khush'hdl^ happy,. 
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klmsli'kismat^ lucky. 

in, as in dar-asl, in reality, really, dar-hakikat, in 
fact, dar'kdr^ in use, 

ba -9 with, in accordance with, as in bandm, versus, badastdr^. 

as usual, bakalam, with (own) pen. 
bar-, at, as in bar^kh^st, dismissed, bar'tar'fi, discharge, 
barVaqt, in time. 

bd-, with, as in bdkdyadd, regularly, bdzdbtd, formal, 
bild-, without, as in bildshak, doubtlessly, bildkasdr, without 
fault, bildvajah, without reason. 

Id-, without, as in ld€:dri, helplessness, Idvdris, heirless, Idpar'- 
vdh, careless, Idjawdb, peerless, 
bad-, ill, and bam-, together, are also used almost exclusively 
with Persian words, as in bad'bdddr, stinking, bad'- 
intizdmi, mismanagement, and bnm'dardi, sympathy, 
bam'ndm, namesake, etc.; but in bad'calan, character¬ 
less, and ham'joli, companion, they have been sporadi¬ 
cally used with Hindi words. 

The prefixal be-, without, £i-, per, giur-, non-, bar, every, and 
iid«^ negative, are used freely with Hindi as well as Persian words. 
Compare— bevakdf, foolish, be-izzat, disgraced, bekbabar, un¬ 
informed, senseless, bec2n, uneasy, begundb, sinless, besbumdr, 
numberless, and betukd, inconsistent, bejor, matchless, be^hab, ill¬ 
shaped, bedanl, awkward, besurd, tuneless, etc. 

fi sadi, per cent, fi mdb, per month, and fi rupayd, per rupee, 
fi din, per day. 

gair sar'kdri, non-official, ga3r bdzirs, absence, gaur md- 
mdll, extraordinary, ga!r vdjlb, improper, and gsur brdhman, 
non-Brahmin, gair pakd, unripe. 

bar roz, every day, bar dam, always, and bar bdr, every 
time, bar ghan, every moment, bar koi, every one. 

ndgavdr, unpleasant, ndddn, ignorant, and ndsamajh, unwise,, 
etc., etc. 


33.2.1. As we have noted earlier a number of primary and 
secondary suffixes of Arabo-Persian have come into Hindi. But 
primary suffixes are seldom, if at all, used with lA words. More ex¬ 
amples of such suffixes occurring with loan-words are given below— 
-a (forming abstract noun)— rasid, receipt, savdl, question. 

-a (forming adjectives)— masbabdr, famous. 
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•i (forming abstract nouns)— dslvlL, claim, muk^bildL, com* 
petition. 

-d (forming adjectives)— dAnif wise, mur'dA, dead. 

3.B.2.2. Secondary suffixes are quite numerous. Some are used 
exclusively with Arabo-Persian words while others are used both with 
Hindi and Persian words. Of these -i is most prolific (see 3. A. 17.1.). 
Examples of suffixes forming nouns— 

-d in sarr^fdL, jewellery market, bajdLjdL, cloth-market. 

in bar Jind, compensation, meh'nat^ndL, remuneration, 
dastdLni, gloves and ghanlnd, family. 

-bin in dar'ban, gatekeeper, mez'bin, host, and gdribin, 
cart-driver, hdthivin, elephant-driver. 

-biz, in nazhebiz, one addicted to intoxicants, shatraAj'biai^ 
chess-player, and phar'biz, keeper of gambling den, ba^er^ 
biz, one fond of quails, rahd^biz, prostitutionist. 

-ci in gilici, rug, deg'ci, kettle, sandikci, box. 

-din in kalam'din, pen-box, zhamidin, candle-holder, and 
siiigir'din, toilet box, pdn'din, betel box, philPdin, 
flower-vase, nds'din, snuff-box. 

-dini (Indi^nized) in bilildini, sand-pot, goiid'dini, gloy* 
bottle, miis'dini, mouse-trap, macchar'dini, mosquito-net. 
-dir in zamii'dir, landlord, ziledir, district officer, and 
csnkidir, watchman, nitedir, relative, pafpdir, lease* 
holder, jondir, partner. 

-gar in zsndigar, merchant, kalaigar, gilder, kirigar^ 
artisan. 

-gir in khid'mat'gir, servant, gunih'gir, sinner, roz'gir 
(cf. this -gir with Skt. kirya), employment. 

-gir in rih'gir, traveller, and rij'gir, mason. 

-giri (also -giri) in gui^igiri, villainy, ba^fhaigiri, carpentry. 
and zipih'giri, soldiery. 

-kir in kizbt'kir, tiller, zalih'kir, adviser, and jin'kir, 
specialist. 

-ziz in zin'ziz, harness-maker, bahineziz, excuse-monger, and 
ghariziz, watchmaker. 

3.B.2.3. -biz and -dir above also form adjectives as dhokhebiz, 
cheat, ciFbiz^ sly, nazhebiz, drunkard, tip'biz, peevish ; camak- 
diir, shining, ruidir, of cotton, phal'dir, laden with fruit, samajh' 
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ddr, intelligent. Other suffixes are— 

-ini in jandni, female, mardin^^ male, roz^nd, daily,. 
silini^ yearly. 

'in in nam'kin, saltish, raAgin, coloured, saibgin, grave, 
shsnkin, fond. 

-var, in jin'var, animal, nim'var, named, t^kat'var, strong, 
-vdr in sll'silevdr, serial, tdkrikh'vir, ^datewise, makinevdr,. 

monthly. 

3.B.3. As a matter of fact -hiz^ -d^r and -gir above and many 
other enclitics are live verbs in Persian. In Hindi, they are fragmen* 
tary words which when combined with nouns, form what should be 
rightly called compounds. Most of them are only sporadic and 
fixed with particular Persian words. Examples— 

-aAdiz (thrower) in tiraAddLz, archer, golaAddlz, bomber; 
-dvez (inclining) in dastdvez, document; -khor (eater) in 
kardm'khor, one who accepts illegal gratification, st&d'khor,. 
usurer, muft'khor, one who takes gratis, and ghiis-khor, 
one taking bribes ; -bar'dir, (carrier) in knkum'bar'ddr,. 
courier, and kuhjibar'ddr, key-holder, jhahd^-bir'ddr, flag- 
bearer; -badd, in niPbaAd, farrier, bistar'bai&d, bed-straps, 
and hathiydr'baAd, armoured, lath'baAd, staff-holder; -posh 
in mez'posh, table-cloth, sar'posh, lid, and palafig'posh,. 
bedspread, paiikhdposh, fan-cover; -kasb in tdLr'kash, wire- 
maker, dhudfi'kasb, chimney; -rasAA in ci^thirasd^n, postman ; 
etc., etc. 

3.B.4.I. Hybridization by formatives is an important pheno* 
menon to be noted in various forms illustrated above. Sometimes, 
Persian words also take lA prefixes, suffixes and fragmentary words 
and make interesting hybrids. Examples— 

tidard, a room having three doors, timdhi, quarterly; can- 
rdhi, road-crossing, csnbaddi, the spot where four boun¬ 
daries meet; kurdLb, evil path; joshild, zealous, sharmild, 
shy, pdjipand, wickedness, bdzdrU, commonplace; balwdi, 
roitous; vidAi, farewell; turk'^d, a Turk; fatdriyd, mis¬ 
chievous ; sarik'td, communality ; jeb'ka^, pick-pocket; girab' 
ka^, robber, dum'katd, tailless; tAk'p, a small door; sanddk'ci 
a small box ; dil'cald, fickle ; aafdcat, clean, etc. 

This kind of ‘cross-breeding’ shows that the blending of the 
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languages was so complete that people, in course of time, forgot to 
distinguish between foreign and native elements. 


3.B.2.4. Indo-Persian hybrids 
Examples— 

Akal-ddrh, wisdom-tooth 
cor-mahal, secret-house 
jeb-ghan, pocket-watch 
mom'batti, candle-stick 
muiih'zor, uncontrollable 
raiig'mahal, fashion-house 


exist in several compounds. 

bizdir-bhdv, market-rate 
cor-dar'vdizdy secret gate 
miydA mit^hii, one who flatters 
himself 

rdj'mahal, royal palace 
etc. 


3.B.2.5. Below are given some mixed emphatics used for clear¬ 
ness and intensity— 


aman caIn, peace and order 
dhan daulat, money and 

property 

dm dharam, faith and creed 
guru pir, teacher and master 
h^t bdzdr, mart and market 
khel tamdsbd, fun and fair 
kutumb kabxli^ kith and kin 
magan mast , very introvert 
pild zard, very pale 
rdm rahxm, Ram and Rahim 
nt riv^j, rites and ceremonies 


sevd badd'gi, service and worship. 


bydh shidi^ marriage and 

other occasions 
dharam imdn, faith and creed 
gall kdci^ street and lane 
bdl cdl, welfare 
kbat patar, letter, etc. 
kdld sydh, jet black 
Uj sharam, shame and 

modesty 

pydr mahabbat, love and 

affection 

sdf suth'rd, very clean 


3. C. Grammatical 

Ordinarily, we should not expect to have received any gramma¬ 
tical forms from Persian as the structure of Hindi had already been 
complete by the time Persian influences came to tell on the language. 
But there are certain striking peculiarities of Hindi distinct from 
OIA and MIA which oblige us to ponder seriously over the possi¬ 
bilities of non-Indo-Aryan influences. 

3.C.I. The phenomena discussed under Section 3.B. above are, 
in a way, morphological, and they may be reconsidered as instances 
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cf grammatical derivatives. It has to be reminded here that nouns 
ending in -lor-di (3.A. 17,1.) are formed in Hindi on the model 
of Persian ^shudani’, fate, <; shudan, to be, and ruswdi, disgrace, 
ruswi, disgraceful. Persian had re-formed a lot of nouns in this way 
from Arabic. The process was carried on in the Indian vernaculars 
with greater ease and success. Dr. S. K. Chatterji* derives these 
two terminations from OIA -dpikd, which, it may remarked, is used 
neither in this sense nor in this way. It is very evidently a Persian 
loan. Examples— 

(a) From adjectives— 

mithdi, sweetmeat, < mi^hd acchdi, goodness, < acchd 
ba{^, greatness, < bayd goll, pill, < gol, round 

(A) From verbs— 

honi, fate, < hond, to be bhar'ni, result, < bhar'nd 
mdn, plague, < mdr'nd kar'ni, deed, < kar'nd 

dhuldi, act or charge of washing, < dhond. 
sildi, act or charge of sewing, < sind. 

3.C.2. The same termination -i has been extended to form 
abstract nouns from nouns of agency. This is a specifically NIA 
way of noun-formation actually derived from Persian. Examples-— 
afsari, officership, < afsar, officer, 
ddktan, medical practice, < d^k^ar, doctor* 
cini, a Chinese, < cm, China, 
jdpdni, a Japanese, < jdpdn, Japan, 
vakili, law practice, < vakil, lawyer. 

3.G.3. The formation of adjectives with -i termination from 
nouns, as in dea, native, pydzi, onionlike, kitdbi, bookish, may or 
may not be a Persian effect, as the suffix -iya as in deshiya, native, 
patnya, leafy, etc. already existed in Sanskrit and this -i has come 
down directly from the latter. 

3.C.4. In Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa, the adjective 
agreed in gender and number with the noun qualified by it. In 
Arabic the adjective agrees in gender as in mard-i-jamil, handsome 
man, but zan-i-jam(lah, handsome woman. In Persian, it remains 
unchanged with the changing number, as in zan-i-pir, old woman^ 


*O.D.B.L,, §402. 
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and also zanin-i-pir, old women. 

The position in Hindi is fairly complex on account of varied 
influences, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. The adjectives ending in 
-4 only change in form in the oblique case, as (direct) acchd lax^kd^ 
good boy, (oblique) acche lar'ke (ko, se, k4, meh, etc.) but sundar 
lar'ki, beautiful boy, and also sundar lar'ke (ko, se, etc.) This is not 
entirely in comformity with Sanskrit tradition. The -4 ending adjec¬ 
tives change to -i in feminine form, acch4 lar'k4, good boy, acchi 
la^'ki, good girl, but sundar laf'k4, beautiful boy, and also sundar 
lar'ki, good girl. In the latter form, the possibility of Persian influence 
is to be noted. The -4 ending adjectives change in number with 
masculine nouns, but not with feminine nouns, as acch4 la|‘'k4, 
good boy, acche lar'ke, good boys; acchi lar'ki, good girl, acchi 
lar'kiy4ii, good girls. In the last case, again, there is striking 
similarity with Persian usage. In the case of adjectives not ending 
in -4, there is no change with gender, number and case. This, of 
course, may be entirely due to Persian effect. 

3.C.5. There were three genders in Sanskrit. When Prakrit 
eliminated the neuter gender, it, as a rule, transformed all nouns in 
that gender into masculine. In Hindi, the grammatical gender of 
inanimate objects is said to be fairly complicated. Generally, the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit gender has remained in tact. The complica¬ 
tion has arisen because some words have a gender different from the 
traditional one. 

pustak, book, v4yu, air, mrtyu, death, vastu, thing, 4yu, age, 
4tm4, soul, vinay, request, vi§, poison, gh4s, grass, n4k, nose, camak, 
lustre, kh4d, manure, jalan, burning sensation, are feminine in 
Hindi but masculine in Prakrit. This has been so on account 
of the influence of the. corresponding klt4b, hav4, maut, ciz, umr, 
nih, nam4z, zahar, etc. which were feminine in Arabic. 

3.G.6. The formation of the determinative compound in reverse 
order is a peculiar feature of Persian. Hindi also formed certain 
compounds by omitting the linking -i- (called ya'e kasn) as shAh 
Alam, the lord of the world, < Per. sh4h-i-41am, sAbA dilli, the 
province of Delhi, < Per. stibah-i-diUi. But this tendency has grown 
more in Urdu than in Hindi. Such constructions as adhyak§a 
hindi vibh4g, samp4dak prat4p, mah4r4j darbhaiig4, pradh4n4c4rya 
day4nand vidy41ay, etc. are in imitation of English style, as in 
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Principal, Dayanand College; or Superintendent, Finance Depart¬ 
ment. 


3.G.7. Although there are instances of analytical tendency 
at the Prakrit stage and even earlier, we should consider the entirely 
analytical character of Persian and also the fact that the more 
intimate the relation of a language with Persian (as of Lahndi, 
Panjabi, Hindi, Eastern Hindi or Bengali), the more analytic it is in 
comparison with other NIA languages. Panjabi is more analytic 
than Hindi, and Hindi more than Gujrati, Marathi or even Bengali. 
May be that Persian morphology accelerated this tendency or tliat 
Persian usage was adapted freely. Compare— 

Per. dar, H. meh, in Per. bar, H. par, on 

Per. az, H. se, from Per. bi, H. ke sdth, with 

Per. rd, H. ko, to Per. rd*, H. kd, of 

3.CL8* Sanskrit idiom did not encourage the use of ^karoti’ and 
^bhavati,’ to form verbs, ‘djiidpayati’ is more idiomatic and correct 
that ‘ajiidm karoti’. Similarly ‘ichhati* is better Sanskrit than 
•icchdm karoti’ The formation of Hindi verbs from nouns and 
adjectives by the addition of karind, hond, pav'nd, lend, dend, dnd,, 
jdnd, etc. is based on typically Persian models. Compare— 


Sanskrit 

Persian 

Hindi 

anugam 

pairavi kardan 

pichd kar'nd, to follow. 

vishram 

drdm giriftan 

drdm pdnd, to take rest 

sid 

tahg dmdan 

taiig dnd, to be fed up 

tu§ 

khush shudan 

prasanna hond, to be pleased- 


For more examples vide Section 3.E. 


3. D. Phonetic 

3.D.I. The phonetic system of Persian favourably agreed with 
that of Indo-Aryan, except that [f] and [z] of Persian were not 
available in the latter. These two consonantal sounds were reduced 
to [ph] and [ j] respectively in old Hindi, although in quite recent 
years literate classes in urban areas have adopted the Persian sounds- 
fbr the sake of pedantry and fashion. Urdu has ascribed greater 

'^Compare also the genitive suiBx -rd in Rajasthani and Bengali. 
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importance to Persianization of pronunciation than Hindi, In the 
dialects of the Hindi areas particularly and in Hindi literatare 
generally, these sounds occur in their Hindi form. Writers and 
speakers who have known Urdu, have insisted on accuracy of 
pronunciation, and consequently dotted letters ^ and ^ have also 
been devised and optionally used by them. The use, however, is not 
established even by to-day. Examples— 

nazar, najar, sight zor, jor, force 

extra siif, s&ph, clean. 

3.D.2. -y is another Persian sound alien to Indo-Aryan. It 
was pronouned like [z] in azure or [s] in treasure. The number of 
words containing this consonant is not large. Hindi has not, as a 
rule, borrowed such words, because it could neither adopt the sound 
nor adapt it to its own system. 

3.D.3. The guttural velar spirant [kh] ^ and its voiced [g] ^ 
have existed in Persian as well as Arabic, although the latter is a 
much later adoption in Peisian. The case of these consonants is 
the same as that of [f] and [z] discussed above (S.D.l.) They are 
represented by ^ and and used for accuracy mainly by a few 
hypersensitive persons. Most of the writers and speakers use them 
in their Hindiized form. Examples— 

khatma, finished rukh, direction 

khat, letter gaban, embezzlement 

garib, poor dig, blot. 

3.D.4. [y], [v] and [sh] were not new to Indo-Aryan, but even 
at the Prakrit stage they had been changed into [ j], [b] and [s] 
respectively. Under Persian influence they were revived though not 
quite completely, especially never so in Hindi dialects which have 
proved too conservative and unadaptive. Stardand Hindi and 
western dialects have taken up Persian pronunciation. Compare— 
yir, friend, but dialectical sir. 
vakil, lawyer, but dialectical okiL 

rich man, but dialectical Mkh'jt 

3.D.5. Arabic had many more consonants peculiar to itself. 
But it has been pointed out by Azad in his Sukkundani-Paras that most 
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of the Arabic sounds had already been assimilated in Persian pro¬ 
nunciation, though not in spelling. Hindi has continued the Persian 
tradition to its logical and scientific conclusion, and consequently 
^ and ^ are reduced to [s], ^ to [a], ^ to [h], y to [t], and 3 
^ and to [z] or, more generally, to [ j]. 

Arabic [q], though represented by a dot in Nagari alphabet as 
is never pronounced even by the most cautious Hindi speaker in 
its original form. 

JVbte —^The change of Persian -ah to -d in Hindi as in shishi, 
sdlyd, haft^ etc.; or the optional introduction of svarabhakti. in 
Arabo-Persian conjunct consonants as in akl or akal, intellect, kadr 
or kadar, regard, umr or umar, age; or the change of [khw] into 
[kh] as in kkdliish, desire, dar'khdst, application, etc. is an 
instance of Hindi influence on Persian loan-words. 


3. E. Idioms 

3.E.I. A study of classical literature shows that ilioms in Sans¬ 
krit were rare. Sanskritists believed in saying things direct and in 
plain, unequivocal words. Every word, in general, and every verb, in 
particular, had a definite sense. Prakrits do not carry the tendency 
any further. But in Hindi idioms a large number of verbs, nouns 
and adjectives are employed figuratively in various senses. The 
symbolic use of words is an important feature in the formation of 
phrasal idioms which is a typically Persian characteristic. Secondly, 
the fact that the majority of our idioms contain Persian words shows 
unquestionably the influence of that language. Thirdly, as we shall 
see in the following pages, many Hindi idioms are nothing but 
translations from Persian. Idiomatic usage is one of the elements 
which have made Persian such a sweet and flowery language. This 
usage was thoroughly adopted by the cultured and educated classes 
in India who wanted to say things beautifully, pointedly and 
pithily. Once the practice of expressing ideas in idioms had started, 
it was easily extended. And that accounts for the sudden rise and 
rapid growth of idiomatic usage in NIA. 

Quite a good number of Hindi idioms contain Persian words 
which, if replaced by Indo-Aryan equivalents, would make funny 
usage. For example. In akl ban bhSfis, wisdom is mightier than 
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strength, akl kd andhA, perfectly stupid, akl dsUfdndj to think 
deeply, the Persian word akl cannot be replaced by lA buddhi or 
mati. par^d^ rakh'nA, to conceal, par^d^ u^hAni. to disclose a 
secret, cannot be rendered into dvaran rakh'na and dvaran uthdnd. 


3.E.2. The following Persian words occur in several hundred 
idioms in Hindi— 


Ad'mi, man 

Afat, calamity 

akl, brain 

As'mAn, sky 

Astin, sleeve 

AvAz, voice 

bagal, armpit 

cAdar, sheet 

cirAg, lamp 

dam, life 

dimAg, brain 

dil, heart 

gal, flower 

gar'dan, neck 

garam, hot 
smAn, faith 

gassd, anger 

ijjat, honour 

jAn, life 

kadam, step 

kalai, tinning 

kalam, pen 

kamar, waist 

kbabar, news 

kbam, bend 

kbAk, dust 

khAn, blood 

khayAl, idea 

kissA, story 

kSAcs, scissors 

magaz, brain 

mazA, relish 

mAm'lA, matter 

mAl, property 

manj, wave, joy 

nashA, intoxication 

nazar, sight 

nisbAn, mark 

niyat, intention 

pah'lA, side 

palak, eyelash 

paAjA, paw 

pec, coil 

pesbAb, urine 

rag, vein 

rAh, way 

aalAm, salutation 

sharm, shame 

shikAr, game 

takbtA, plank 

tal'vAr, sword 

taAg, narrow 

tAzA, fresh 

tAfAn, storm 

tevar, looks 

vakt, time 

zabAn, tongue 

zakham, wound 

zamin, ground 

zamAnA, times 

zabar, poison. 

For examples see the 

Hindi Shabda Sagar or the Bhasha Shabda Kosh. 


3.E.3. Idioms in which the verb implies a metaphorical sense 
are now in abundance in Hindi. For example, kd|;'nd to cut, in din 
kd%*nd means to pass (the day), in kSd \id\*Tid to complete the term 
(of imprisonment), and in tbegAr ka^'nd^ to work (under pressure). 
This tendency is popular in Persian. The following idioms may be 
compared— 

Per. imdan, to come, sar dmdan, H. sir dnd, to bear. 

Per. raftan, to go, sar raftan, H. sir jdnA, to lose life. 

Per. khwurdan, to eat, qasm khwurdan, H. saugaiidh khdnA, 

to swear. 
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Per. dddan, to give, ndm dddan, H. nim deni, to name; 

rd didan, H. muiih deni, to face. 

Per. shudan, to be, bid shudan, H. havi honi, to flee. 

Per. kardan, to do, irzd kardan, H. icchi kar'ni, to wish, 
nazr kar'ni, to see. 

Per. dishtan, to place, gosh dishtan, H. kin dhar'ni, to listen. 
Per. giriftan, to take, harf giriftan, H. bit pakar'ni, to check. 
Per. bastan, to tie, shart bastan, H. shart biddh'ni, to bet. 
Per. kushidan, to open, riz kushidan, H. bhed khol'ni, to 
zubin kushidan, H. zabin khorni, to speak.' [disclose. 
Per. nihidan, to put, nim nihidan, H. nim rakh'ni, to name. 
Per. bariwardan, to bring out, az post b., H. pol nikil'ni, to 
etc., etc. [divulge. 

3.E.4. The following idioms contain names of parts of human 
body used symbolically— 

angusht badandih, difitoA tale uhg'li dabini, to be astonished. 
„ „ gazidan, diitoi se uiSg'li ki^'ni, to be amazed. 

„ nihidan, uiig'li u^hini, to blame, 
andim andim kardan, ai\g aig kar'ni, dismember, 
iwiz kashidan, iwiz kas'ni, shout, 
bagal raftan, ek bagal jini, to get aside, 
bagal zadan, bagli mir'ni, to boast, 
cashm andikhtan, iiikh nice kar'ni, to feel shame, 
abni baham kashidan, bhamihei tin'ni, to get angry, 
cashm andizi shudan, idkh se gir'ni, to be disregarded, 
cashm barih dishtan, iikhed rih par lagini, to expect, 
cashm bar sar, sir iikhod par, respectfully, 
cashm bar zamin afgandan, iiikh tipar na u^hini, to blush, 
cashm dishtan, iiikh rakh'ni, to watch, 
cashm do cir shudan, iikhed do-cir honi, to meet, 

(ham) cashm! kardan, iikh milini, to vie with, 
cashm lahii iliid, iikhoii meii lahil utar'ni, to be angry, 
cashm namiidan, iiikh dikhini, to rebuke, 
cashm posh! namiidan, iiikh curini, to wink at. 
cashm rasidan, nazar lag'ni, to be affected by evil eye. 
cashm(ak) zadan, iiikh mir'ni, to wink, 
dam didan, dam deni, to deceive, to discourage, 
dam giriftan, dam ghut'ni, to be suffocated, 
dam kashidan, dam nikii'ni, to take respite. 
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dam khwurdan, dam khdnd» to rest, to be cheated, 
dam zadan, dam mdr'nd, to boast. 
danddA firo guzashtan, ddnt nikdl'nA, to strive, jeer. 
danddA kardan, ddnt bandnd, to forbid. 
danddA namiidan, ddnt dikhdnd, to laugh, ridicule. 
danddA nihddan, ddnt rakh'nd, to covet. 
danddA tez kardan, ddnt tez kar'nd, to covet, 
dast afshdAdan, hdth jhdi^nd, to abandon, 

(ba)dast dwurdan, hdth dnd, to gain, procure. 

dast az jdn shustan, jdn se hdth dhond, to despair. 

dast bar dast nishastan, hdth par hdth dhare baith'nd, to 

sit idle* 

dast bar dil nihddan, dil par hdth rakh'nd, to have courage. 

dast dddan, hdth dend, to assist. 

dast ddshtan, hdth rakh'nd, to encourage. 

dast gazidan, hdth mal'nd, to regret. 

dast kashidan, hdth khiAc'nd, to withdraw. 

dast-o-pd zadan, hdth pair mdr'nd, to strive. 

dast pdcah shudan, hdthdpdi hond, to quarrel. 

dast pesh ddshtan, hdth pasdr'nd, to beg. 

dast uftddan, hdth lag'nd, to acquire. 

dast ydftan, hdth lag'nd, to possess. 

(bar) dil bdr nihddan, dil par bojh (patthar) rakh'nd, to carry grief, 
dil bhdn hond, to be afflicted, 
dil dddan, dil dend, to hearten, to fall in love, 
dar dil giriftan, dil meA rakh'nd, to remember, 
dil khiin shudan, dil kd khAm hond, to be disappointed, 
dil namiidan, dil dikhdnd, to show courage, 
dil siud shudan, dil shikdr hond, to fall in love, 
dil tdk kardan, dil u^hd lend, to take off affections, 
gdm nihddan, paAv rakh'nd, to step in. 
gardan kashi kardan, gar'dan uthdnd, to rebel, 
gardan khdndan, gald phd^nd, to shout, 
gardan zadan, gald kd^'nd, to decapitate, 
gosh barddshtan, kdn khare kar'nd, to expect longingly, 
gosh ddshtan, kdn dhar'nd, to listen, 
az jdn guzashtan, jdn se guzar jdAd, to sacrifice life, 
jdn dddan, jdn dend, to lose life, 
jdn khurd firokhtan, jdn bec'nd, to sacrifice, 
kaldm fatah kardan, muAh khol'nd, to begin a speech. 
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kaldm qata’ kardan, bit kit'ni, to interrupt speech, 
kamar bastan, kamar bindh'ni, to get ready, 
kamar kushidan, kamar khol'ni^ to abandon, 
khiin kardan, khAn kar'ni, to kill, 
khiin shudan, khdn honi, to be killed, 
nikhun ba-dandin, nikhdn cabini, to think deeply. 

(bar) pi khwistan, piiv par khare honi, to support oneself. 

pi buland kardan, piiv ukhar'ni, to run away. 

pi'e dar rih nihidan, rih par piiiv rakh'ni, to proceed. 

pi'e giriftan, piAv dhar'ni, to walk. 

pi'e pecidan, piAv phir'ni, to run back. 

pi pas iwurdan, piiiv ha^i leni, to retire. 

zer pi'e giriftan, piiv tale rsniid'ni, to crush. 

pahalil nihidan, kar'vat leni, to rest. 

pahaM tahi kardan, pakl^ curini, to shirk. 

pahalii zadan, kandhi lagini, to associate. 

az post barimdan, pol nikil'ni, to reveal the secret. 

post biz kardan, pol khol'ni, to disclose secret. 

pusht didan, pi^h deni, to flee. 

pusht namiidan, pi^h dikhini, to retreat. 

pusht pi khiridan, pi^h ^hoiik'ni, to encourage. 

pusht pi zadan, pi^h parpiiv rakh'ni, to take to one’s heels. 

qadam afshurdan, piiiv jamini, to settle. 

qadam ranjah farmiidan, caran chiini, to set foot. 

nsh dar dast kase didan, ap'm dirhi kisi ke hith deni, to 

entrust one’s affairs to others, 
ni'e biz gonah dishtan, muiih pher'ni, to deviate, 
rd'e didan, muiih deni, to countenance, 
ni'e dishtan, muiih rakh'ni, to regard, 
ni'e didan, muiih tik'ni, to expect favour, 
ni'e kashidan, muiih carhini, to hate. 

(ba)ni'e yak digar biiniii imdan, muiih lagini, to fight, 
ni siyihi, muiih kili kar'ni, to disgrace, 
sar afgandan, sir nici kar'ni, to obey, 
sar imdan, sir ini, to wax strong. 

sar az pi na shinikhtan, sir pair na jin'ni, to know nothing.. 

sar bar kardan, sir u^hini, to rebel. 

sar bar khatt, sir jhukini, to be obedient. 

sar buland kardan, sir diici kar'ni, to be proud. 

sar burdan, sir utir'ni, ufini, to behead. 
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sar didan, sir dend, to lose life. 

sar firo ^wurdan, sir jhukd lend, to submit. 

sar juft kardan, sir jor'nd, to whisper. 

sar kharidan, sir kharid'nA, lend, to behead. 

sar khdndan, sir khuj'ldnd, to meditate. 

sar khwud giriftan, ap'ne sir lend, to take responsibility. 

(ba)sar-o-cashm 5 sir ddkhoii par, with all respect. 

sar pas kashidan, sir ha^nd, to recede. 

sar pd zadan, sir pair mdr^nd, to struggle. 

sar pecidan, sir phir'nd, to lose brains. 

sar pesh kardan, sir dge kar^nd, to abandon oneself. 

sar shudan, sir bond, to happen. 

sar id pd, sir se pSr tak, from top to toe. 

sar zadan, sir mdr'nd, to enter suddenly. 

shikam khdridan, pe^ khuj'ldnd, to pretend. 

ba(shikam) rafian, pe^ ke bal cal'nd, to crawl. 

suiah kardan, chdti ubhdr'nd, to boast. 

sinah kushddan, chdti khurnd, to put forth strength. 

zubdn dwurdan, zabdn par Idnd, to tell. 

zubdn bundan, zabdn kd^'nd, to silence, bribe. 

zubdn dddan, zabdn (vacan) dend, to promise. 

zubdn giriftan, bdt pakar'nd, to criticize. 

zubdn kushddan, zabdn khol'nd, to speak. 

3.E.5. In the following idioms material things convey figurative 
meaning— 

db shudan, pdni bond, to feel ashamad. 

dhan-i-sard koftan, (hadd^ lohd pi^'nd, to make a useless effort. 

’andn subak kardan, bdg dhili kar'nd, to give free lance. 

’andn tdftan, bdg mo|^nd, to change direction. 

dtash dddan, dg lagdnd, to set fire, to provoke. 

dtash nishdndan, lagi bujhdnd, to appease anger. 

dz jdmah bainixi dmdan, jdmd se bdhar bond, to be overjoyed. 

az pardah bainid shudan, par'de se bdhar bond, to show 

^ oneself, 

az post bar dmdan, (bdl ki) khdl utdr'nd, to debase, 
az rcg rogan kashidan, bdlii se tel nikdl'nd, to try in vain, 
bdd kardan, havA kar'nd, to fan. 
bdd shudan, havA bond, to disappear, 
bdg bdg, bAg bAg bond, to be overjoyed. 
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bdr bar dil nihddan, dil bhdn honi, to be afflicted. 

bdr giriftan, bojh u%hdndy to conceive, 

bdr paziraftan, pdiiv bhdn bond, to be pregnant. 

ddman ba-danddd giriftan, ddiitoii med kap'rd ddl'nd, to 

ddman dar kashidan, ddman khiiic lend, to avoid, [submit. 

ddman dar rekhtan, pag'n uchdl'nd, to disgrace. 

gard dwurdan, khdk urdnd, to wander aimlessly. 

girah bar girah, gd^^h par gdnth, one upon another problem. 

girah giriftan, gdiith par'nd, to be firm, stunned. 

goshah giriftan, kond pakar'nd, to retire. 

gul kardan, gul kar'nd, to extinguish. 

gul shudan, phiil bond, to be cremated. 

jahdn ddshtan, jagat rakh'nd, to be formal. 

jdmah qabd kardan, par'dd phdr'nd, to disclose a secret. 

khdk shudan, mitti bond, to die. 

khdr nihddan, kdnte rakh'nd, to oppress. 

khdr shudan, kdfi^ ban'nd, to be despised. 

khisht zadan, patthar mdr'nd, to give rude answer. 

kindrah giriftan, kindrd pakar'nd, to retire. 

mdr khwurdan, sdfip nigal'nd, to suffer grief. 

mom kardan, mom kar'nd, to melt, to soften. 

namak'ddn shikastan, namak'hardm bond, to be ungrateful* 

qalam dar kashidan, kalam pher'nd, to obliterate. 

pardah afgandan, par'dd ddl'nd, to hush up. 

pardali burdan, par'dd u^hdnd, to ravish. 

rdh dddan, rdsid dend, rdh chor'nd, to give way. 

rdh didan, rdh dekh'nd, to expect. 

rdh giriftan, rdstd pakar'nd, rdh lend, to proceed. 

rdh qata’ kardan, rdh kd^'nd, to travel. 

rdh uftddan, rdh par'nd, to proceed. 

rafig dwurdan, rafig Idnd, to become fruitful. 

*uqdah kushdi, gdfith khol'nd, to solve a problem. 


3.E.6. The idioms below formed from abstract nouns are, in 
general, full idioms, the sense of the whole being used figuratively, 
aql raftagi, akl jdti rah'nd, to lose reason, 
drdm giriftan, drdm pdnd, to be calm, 
az kdr raftah, kdm kd na rah'nd, to become useless, 
ba-kdr dmdan, kdm meii dnd, to be used, 
ba-kdr dwurdan, kdm meti Idnd, to use. 

/. 5 
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bar'kardr shudan, pakkd honiy to taie heart. 

faismillah kardan, shnganesh kar'nd, to start. 

dard giriftan, dard par'nd, to ache. 

dosti ddshtan, dosti rakh'nd, to make friends. 

fareb dddan, dhokhd dend, to cheat. 

fareb khwurdan, dhokhd khdnd, to be deceived. 

gol zadan, makkar mdr'nd, to play tricks. 

hazam kardan, khd jdnd, to embezzle. 

khabar giriftan, khabar lag'nd, to know. 

kiic kardan, kiic kar jdna, to die. 

larzah giriftan, kap'kapi lag'nd, to shiver. 

qardr giriftan, caln pdnd, to take rest. 

qardr kardan, pakkd kar'nd, to confirm. 

qata’ ildqah kardan, sambandh (ndtd) toy'nd, to cut off 

qata’ musdfirat kardan, safar kd^'nd, to travel, [connections. 

rashk khwurdan, rashk khdnd, to envy. 

safar-i-wdpasin, vdp'si safar, death. 

ta’ruz kaidan, sdm'nd karnd, to face, oppose. 


3.E.7. Here are some examples of adjectives used idiomatically 
and literally translated into Hindi from Persian. It has to be noted, 
as in the above cases, that the signification of these idioms in Hindi 
is not different from that of Persian equivalents, 
bih shudan, acchd hond, to be healed, 
buland didan, Uiicd dekh'nd, to aim high, 
do cdr kar^dan, do cdr kar'nd, to meet, 
do cdr zadan, do cdr lagdnd, to»beat. 
garm kardan, garm kar'nd, to excite, 
garm shudan, garm hond, to get excited, 
haldl kardan, haldl (jha^'kd) kar'nd, to slay, 
kam shudan, kam hond, to fail, become deficient, 
khwush kardan, acchd kar'nd, to cure, 
kund namiidan, khattd kar'nd, to benumb, 
manziir kardan, nazar kar'nd, to see. 
narm kardan, naram kar'nd, to soothe, to soften, 
pdk shudan, sdf hond, to become obliterated, 
sakht-o-narm namiidan, sakht sust kah'nd, to say harsh things, 
tadg dwurdan, tafig dnd, to be annoyed, 
tafig kardan, tafig kar'nd, to reduce to difficulties, 
zer-o-zabar kardan, nice ilpar kar'nd, to disturb. 



4. Influence on Literature 


A. Diction 

4.A.I. The history of Hindi literature during the three centuries- 
preceding Kabir (1398-1518 A.D.) is obscure and mostly conjectural- 
There is no work which can be definitely called a production of the 
Hindi areas.* The bardic literature of Rajasthan is said to date from 
the time of Prthvi Raj Chauhan of Delhi. Ghand, the writer of 
^Prthviraj Rasau* is stated to have been a friend, minister and a 
general of Prthvi Raj. But the extant work, it has been shown 
by researches, does not seem to belong to the 12th or 13th century. 
Internal and external evidences place it in the 16th or even 17th 
century. It contains quite a large number of Persian words some of 
which have never been used in any other Hindi work. A list of about 
500 foreign words is given in Appendix Hj*. It cannot be easily 
understood how such words could form the vocabulary of a person 
who is said to have belonged to the camp inimical to Mohammad 
Ghori and who had not come into contact with Persian speakers. 

4.A.2* There are certain other poets who are mentioned as 
prominent figures in the early history of Hindi literature but the 
authenticity of their works is equally dubious and controvertible* 
The author of the Khuman Rasau is still unknown, although the work 

*During the several centuries preceding Babar’s invasion, most of 
our literary writers including Vidyapati and Qutban whose works 
have come down to us in their authentic form arose either in 
Rajasthan or in Bihar. 

fDr. Ram Kumar Varma thinks that Persian in the *Prithviraj 
Rasau^ is ten percent of the poet’s vocabulary. Vide his Hindi Sahitya 
ka Alocanatmak iiihas\ Allahabad, pp. 240-242. His statement, however,, 
is speculative and untenable. The exact calculations bring the 
percentage to two only. 
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has been attributed to the 10th century A.D. It contains profuse 
interpolations and is considered to have attained its present form 
towards the end of the 16th century, as it mentions the deeds of 
Maharana Pratap, too. Gorakh Naih is said to have lived in the 
11th century but the extant hams are certainly not all his, nor does 
the language show signs of antiquity. It is claimed that Narapati 
Nalha, the writer of the Bisal Dev Rasau was a court-poet of the hero 
of his ballad, in the 12th century, but recent researches now place 
the work in the 16th century. Jagnak’s Alha khand may also have 
been originally written in the 12th century, but it has passed on to 
bardic families by word of mouth and undergone so many changes 
that it has, like other works of the times, lost its literary or linguistic 
worth. Such has also been the fate of the Lorak aur Canda, a love- 
-epic of Daud who flourished in the time of Feroze Shah Tughlak. 

4.A.3. Amir Khusro’s date (1255-1324 A.D.) is rather authorita¬ 
tively known. He lived to see eleven kings on the throne of Delhi 
and was a courtier of seven of them whose accounts he has given in 
beautiful Persian masnavis. He is known to have left a good number of 
Hindi writings but a major part of them is now extinct. That which 
remains is full of interspersions, and very little is of any really literary 
value, although its historical importance cannot be questioned. 

4.A.4. Extracts from the poetry of several saint-poets have been 
given in the Guru Grarith, but much reliance cannot be placed on these 
either, because the compiler of this work liberally changed their 
diction in order to bring it to the level of his western readers and 
Sikh followers. 

4.A.5. It is, however, a remarkable fact that although the works 
mentioned above have been affected by later times and their origi¬ 
nality tampered with and injured, they contain very few Persian 
vocables or literary traits. For instance, from the Bisal Dev RasaUy 
we have been able to sift hardly a dozen words including band'pi 
{bindi, 115), slave-girl, cidar (109), sheet, kulah (11), helmet, 
madjil (15), stage, nejd (13), spear, nisd^ (120), banner, tarkaa 
(93), quiver, tejiy (tdzi, 21)*, Arabian horse, almost all of which 

♦The figures in brackets refer to the numbered metres in the 
Bisal Dev Rasau, Prayag, 1953, edited by Gupta and Nahata. 
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have come from military life of the foreigners from whom such 
words must have been easily learnt by Indian prisoners of war,, 
soldiers, politicians and men of letters. 

4.A.6. About 99.9 percent vocabularies of the early poets of Braj 
Bhasha* outside Rajasthan during the pre-Mughal period are Hindi. 
On a close search into the poetry of about a dozen authentic poets, 
we could obtain only such words as fur'm^n (command), gil'me 
(carpets), haurini (surprise), jahar (poison), kigat (paper\ khin 
khavds (courtiers), las'kar (army), mahammad (Mohammad), 
snaradd (men), nis^n (banner), rakam (amount), sahar (town)^ 
top (gun), turak (Turk), etc. These, too, must have naturally and 
unavoidably found their way into the language of Indian writers, 
especially in the north-western provinces. 

These observations fully corroborate our remarks made earlier in 
Sections 1.3 and 1.7 

4.A.7. The largest number of Persian words in this period are 
available in Amir khusro's poetry. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. Khusro was essentially a Persian poet. He wrote in 
Persian about a hundred works running into several thousand pages. 
In his Hindi writings, which are very few, indeed, he has generally 
attempted only to interpret the Indian language to his foreign 
colleagues in India. The very style of 'his ^Khaliq Bari shows that 
the motive was to produce an easy aid to learning Hindi through 
Persian. In some, especially his pahelis (riddles) and do-sakhunas (homo¬ 
nymous sayings), he has exhibited certain linguistic pranks rather 
than any literary excellences. Vide Appendix J. It has to be re¬ 
membered that Khusro’s Hindi poetry is neither representative nor 
literary. That Hindi had not yet accepted any foreign influences is 
confirmed by himself. He writes in his ^‘Masnavi KMzra-ruimak^' t • 
“If you ponder well, you will not find the Hindi words (language) 

inferior to the Pirsi. The Pirsi is deficient in its vocabulary^, 

and cannot be tasted without Arabic condiments; as the latter is 

*Vide Sur purva Braj Bhasha our uska 50^5, 1st edition, Varanasi, 
by Shiv Prasad Singh. 

•j'The work edited by Rashid Ahmad has now been published by 
the Aligarh University. 

ifWe have rightly remarked earlier that Hindi had nothing to- 
gain from Persian. 
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pure, and the former (*>./Vrjww) mixed You might say that one 
was the soul, the other the body. With the latter^ nothing can 
enter into combination ; but with the former, every kind of thing. 
It is not proper to place the cornelian of Yeman on a level with the 
pearl of Dari. 

*^The Hindi language is like Arabic, in as much as neither admits 
of combination. Hindi is in no way deficient in any respect.”* 

4.A.8. From the time of Kabir (1398-1518 A.D.), historical data 
about Hindi literature become clear. Although the la nguage of 
Kabir himself has been pollut 'd by his eastern as well as western 
compilers, the works ofNanak (1412-1479 A.D.) and Dadu (1544- 
1603 A.D.) represer?ting saint-poets, and Kutban (authorship 1501 
A.D.), Manjhan (about 1525 A.D.), Jayasi (1493-1621 A.D.), Usman 
(authorship 1613 A.D.), all representing Sufi poets, and of Tulsi 
(1497-1627 A.D.), Sur (1483-1563 A.D.), Mirabai (1516-1546 A.D.), 
and Raskhan (1558-1628 A.D.) representing Vaisnavite School of 
Hindi poetry, have come down to us almost in tact. 

As far as Persian vocabulary is concerned Kabir and Tulsi have 
used the largest number of foreign words. An exhaustive list of 
such words is given in Appendices E and G. In 228 poems and 243 
couplets of Kabir, compiled by Guru Arjan Dev, the editor of the 
Guru Granth (1604: A.D.), out of more than 6000 dictionary-words 
employed, about 200 are Persian. That gives a percentage of three 
only. Of these 200 words, as many as 111 occur in five poems in 
which the subject is concerned with Muslims or with Sufi ideologies.-}* 
And it has not to be forgotten that Kabir was brought up in a 
Muslim family and he had a large number of disciples and admirers 
even amongst Muslims to whom he gave sermons in a particular 
style. It must be conceded that the ninety words that occur in 
other contexts of Kabir’s poety must have become popular by the 
end of the 15th century. 

4.A.9. Tulsi has used about 22,000 words in his works, and of 
these about 250 are Arabo-Persian, i.e, hardly 1.1 percent of his total 

*See H. M. Elliot: History of India by its oum Historians VoL III, 
(Appendix), London, 1871. ^ ^ ^ 

fFor details refer to the author’s article : ^‘Kabir ki boll meii 
videshi shabda”: Froceer&ngs and Transactions of the All India Oriental 
Conference of 1951, Vol. lIi, Lucknow. 
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vocabulary. And Tulsi is considered to be the most liberal in the 
employment of foreign words. Some of these wordsy such as baliar4 
a bird of prey, carag, a bird of prey, dir'm^iii, physician, habdb» 
bubble, kahari, calamity, etc. appear to be far-fetched, but it is 
probable that, in those days, they were quite common and have 
since become obsolete. On the whole, Tulsi’s vocabularies may be 
safely taken as representative of the 16th century. 

4.A.10. Even Guru Nanak (1412-1479 A.D.) who had wider 
contacts with Muslims in India, Afghanistan and Arabia, used in his 
popular teachings a limited stock of Persian words, which occured 
only profusely in the exceptional contexts referring to government 
officials or Sufi saints,* although he was well-versed in Persian and 
composed beautiful lyrics in that language, too. Among the followers 
of Dadu, only Sundar gives us a fairly rich glossary of Persian words. 

4.A.11. One ought to expect richer Persian vocabularies in the 
writings of Muslim Sufi poets of Hindi. They were erudite scholars 
of Persian and lived and worked in an atmosphere which was highly 
Arabo-Persianized, Their basic philosophy had been written either 
in Arabic or in Persian, Yet, it is astounding to note that in the 
works of Qutban, Manjhan, Jayasi or even Nur Mohammad (au¬ 
thorship 1744 A.D. who, by the way, was most bigoted against 
Hinduism and Hindif), the percentage of foreign words varies between 

1 and 3 only. Some scholars have misrepresented the case by 
quoting such verses as 

abUbakar siddik saydne pahile sidik dm vS dne 
puni so umar khiidb suhde bhd jag adal din jo de. 

In this context Jayasi has used Persian words rather copiously. But 
such references are especial, as the praise of a Muslim king or 
teacher warranted an atmosphere which could be conveyed only 
by the use of appropriate words. Throughout his '^Padmavaf% Jayasi, 
however, does not employ more than a hundred Arabo-Persian 
words (see Appendix F) some of which have been laboriously taken 
to complete lists of varieties of flowers, fruits, horses, instruments, 
ornaments, etc. which he has counted sheerly for poetic effect. 

*Dr. S. M. Abdullah: AdUyat-i-Farsi men Hinduon ka /assay pp. 

2 86-2B9. 

fRam Chandra Shukla: Hindi Sa/ntya lea lUhaSy 1997 edition, 
p. 137. 
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4.A.12. Lesser still is the number of foreign words in the poetry 
of the followers of Krishna cult of Bhakti, including Surdas, Nanda- 
das, Mira, Raskhan and others. 

4.A.13. A study of the works of court-poets, beginning with the 
times of Akbar and practically ending at the death of Mohammad 
Shah Rangila reveals that the Hindu poets (Gang, Manohar^ 
Keshav, Puhkar, Cintamani, Bihari, Matiram, Kalidas Trivedi, 
Nevaj, Dev, Bhushan, Das, Padmakar, Ghananand and Thakur) 
have used more Persian words than the Muslim poets (Alam, Rahim, 
Ali Muhib Khan, Raslin and others). The poets living at the courts 
of Hindu Rajas, especially in Rajasthan, have been more enamoured 
of such words than those who flourished at the Mughal Court and 
who had closer contacts with Persian poets. For instance, Bhushan 
who lived at the courts of Sivaji and Chatrasal has a wider Persian 
vocabulary than Bihari, Dev and even Padmakar. Persian in the 
language of poets who lived outside the courts and who had direct 
contacts with the common people is comparatively very limited. 

4.A.14. Wc again warn our readers against forming false im¬ 
pressions on reading such passages as the following which the court- 
poets recited in praise of, or with the special purpose of amusing, 
their patrons. These, certainly, do not represent the linguistic 
position of the times. 

guFguli gil'meA galicA hm gunijan liaifl 

cdiid'ni h^, cik h^, cirdgan ki maU hS 
kahe padmdkar tyoh gajak gijA hai saji 

sej hai surAhi h^ surd h^ ^r pyAld hal 
sisir ke pdld ko na vydpat kasdld tinheii 

jin kc adhin et udit masdlA hai 
tdn tuk tdU hm, vinod ke rasdli hai 

subdld hm dushdlA hm, visdld citrasald hai. 

In this kabitta of Padmakar, there are two Persian words in 
each of the first four lines and one each in the last four lines. 
Although such words must have moved out of the courts into the 
life of the common people by this time (1753-1843 A.D.), yet Hindi 
had by now fixed traditions of using Persian words rather sparingly 
in its literary style. 

Or, take the following lines of Dev addressed to Akbar Ali Khan> 
the Nawab of Pihanipur— 
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jipai itrij td gttnlm sir gdj bag 

thrill bij baiis sirtij hS 

•dni sur-rij jo pihdnipur rij karai 

mahi maiii jahij mahamadi mahdrdj hal. 

It is, of course, not representative of Dev’s diction, because it 
should be known that he has used not more than a hundred Persian 
words in the whole of his writings. Persian element in his poetry is 
very much less than in Bhushan or Bihari. 

4.A.15. The following words have been picked up from the poets 
of Akbar’s Darbar. Even though Gang, Rahim, Narhari, Brahma 
and Tansen also composed Persian poems, yet in their Hindi produc¬ 
tions Persian words occur very occasionally. 

Religious— all^h, God, dlam, world, did^r, sight, haj'rat, Moham¬ 
mad, hil, trance, karim, the Merciful God, parVardigir, 
the Saviour, rahim and rah'mdn, the Kind God, sdhab^ 
the Master. 

Cultural— aph'sos, sorrow, ^rim, rest, garib, poor, gardr, pride, 
bamel, necklace, baram, harem, ijjat, honour, kigat, 
paper, kbarac, expenses, masak, a water bag, mubirak, 
congratulations, mukdm, place, najar, sight, saram, shame, 
sdm, miser, t^bij, amulet. 

Professional— bajdj, diaper, dapb, tabour, rabdb, a musical instru¬ 
ment, radg'rej, dyer, sab'ndi, pipe, sardf, banker. 
Administrative— araj, petition, banddk, gun, damdmd, war-drum, 
^adkd, drum, gast, tour, bukum, order, kam'nalt, bow¬ 
man, kbavds, retinue, kbitdb, title, kdc, march, mir, peer, 
mubim, expedition, nisdn, banner, pbar'mdn, command,, 
pbsnj, army, pyddd, foot-soldier, sdb, king, sar'ddr, chief, 
savdr, cavalryman, takbat, throne, tar'vdr, sword, vajir, 
minister. 

Miscellaneous— akal, wisdom, bekardr, restless, cugal, backbite, 
dardr, crack, dar'dar, house by house, dar'mydn, midst, 
ddg, blot, dilddr, lover, bajdr, thousand, bdld, account, 
ijjat, honour, jadjir, chain, jarad, yellow, kabdl, accept,, 
mdr, beating, mulak, country, musdfir, traveller, nibdV 
happy, raddi, rotten, rekb'td, broken language.* 

*Saryu Prasad Agrawal: Akbari Darbar ke Hindi Kam, Lucknow^. 

1950. 
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4«A.16. On a close study of the incidence of foreign words in 
the Hindi literature of pre-British times, we find that they generally 
supplement the Hindi vocabularies and are used for new objects, 
new ideas or new institutions. Words synonymous with Hindi 
words are used often in three ways—(1) when addressing or men¬ 
tioning Muslims as in some of the poems of Kabir, Nanak, Dadu 
and Sufi saints ; (2) for purposes of rhyming, as for example, gij 
and rAj might necessitate the use of bij, sdj and tij ; and (3) when 
a particular figure of speech, especially pun, is desired to be effected 
as in Amir Khusro or in what is called ‘Rm KAvya’ of the 18th 
century. Secondly, it has to be observed that foreign words are 
invariably given Hindi pronunciation, Hindi spelling which conforms 
to the pronunciation, and Hindi grammatical terminations. Even 
the most scholarly writers do not make a show of their learning. 
Thirdly, a liberal enthusiasm for Persian vocabularies is always 
noticeable among them. Bhikhari Das says that the beauty of Braj 
Bliasha is enhanced by blending it with Sanskrit and Persian words 
of simple and popular nature. Yet, the number of Persian words is 
not at all very large. Glossaries of foreign words, if prepared on 
historical principles, would be very interesting and enlightening. 

4.A,17. As already staled (pp. 15 and 19), the linguistic policy 
of the British government from 1837 to 1917 over-accelcrated the 
growth of Urdu and, for the sake of that, Persian elements. It had 
its due effect on literary Hindi as well. It is a remarkable fact that 
there has been a marked difference in the diction of Braj Bhasha and 
Khariboli vis-a-vis Persian element even in the Hindi literature of the 
Mughal limes. Braj Bhasha continued, and still persists in, using 
tadbhava and colloquial vocabularies, while Khariboli has always 
tended towards a very liberal use of foreign words. This fact is 
noticeable even in the variable styles of a single poet like Kabir or 
Rahim and, in recent times, Bharatendu Harishcandra or D^vi 
Prasad ‘Piirna’. Accidentally, the period of Urdu ascendency is also 
paralleled by the rise and growth of Khariboli literature in Hindi. 
As a consequence, we have a growing tendency towards the use of 
Persian words. But this should be considered as the influence of 
Urdu rather than of Persian. 

4.A.18. The Persian element in Khariboli literature is very 
much widj r than in Braj Bhasha literature*, so much so that some 
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individual writers of modern times have used more Persian words 
than all the Braj Bhasha writers put together. Of these Devaki 
Nandan Khatri (1861-1913) Bal Krishna Bhatta (1844-1919 A.D.) 
and Prem Chand (1884-1936 A.D.) are most conspicuous. As a rule, 
poets have used less Persian words than playwrights, and playwrights 
much less than fiction-writers. In critical, scientific and philoso¬ 
phical literature, they are least in number. That accounts for the 
abundance of Persian element in Devaki Nandan Khatri and Prem 
Chand and comparative dearth in the works of Jai Shankar Prasad 
(1889-1937), Pant (born 1901 A.D.), Ramcandra Shukla (1884-1941) 
and Shyarn Sundar Das (1875-1944). Exigencies of higher and 
national literature in Hindi have necessitated a wider use of Sans- 
kritic vocabularies. 

4.A.19. The period since 1937 A.D. has seen great vicissitudes. 
It started with the linguistic controvesy of Raja Shiv Prasad and 
Raja Lakshrnan Singh. The former insisted on keeping Hindi style 
very near to Urdu and the latter tried to popularize Sanskritic 
vocabularies. Gradually it appeared that the School of Raja Shiv 
Prasad would dominate. The poets and writers of what is called 
Harishcandra age (1850-1900 A.D.) were generous and free-minded, 
and, moreover, they kept their language close to the spoken language. 
Mahabir Prasad Dvivedi and writers of his age (1900-1921 A.D.) 
laid the foundations of a literary style in Khariboli. Although they 
never discarded Persian words which had become very common in 
the speech of Hindi people, they relied more and more on Sanskritic 
words for new and subtle expressions. Fiction-writers of the same 
period had, however, mostly shifted from Urdu, and therefore they 
adopted Urdu style in Hindi. We find poets like Ayodhya Singh Upa- 
dhyay ‘Hariaudh* using both styles in his works. But the progress 
of Persian clement was again retarted by mystic poets (1920-1936). 
They practically excluded even the most common Persian words 
from their poetry. At the same time, fiction-writers also moderated 
their Urduized Hindi and the trends for Sanskritic vocabularies 
increased as the time passed. The works of Prem Chand amply 
testify to this fact. The extremist policy of the mystic poets has since 
been modified and individual writers do use colloquial words of 
Persian origin, but not very commonly. The literary style of 
Khariboli is now matured, and the percentage of Persian vocabu¬ 
laries is extremely insignificant. 
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B. Forms 

4JB.I. Persian literature was mostly confined to poetry. There 
were, no doubt, some notable prose-works in Arabic as well as 
Persian, particularly the latter, but as Hindi had not yet evolved any 
prose-forms of literature before the dawn of the British period, literary 
effect of Persian is confined to Hindi poetry alone. And that, too, 
is very meagre. Take Hindi poetry of any period, it follows the 
native rules of prosody and composition. Even Jayasi, Nabi, Mu¬ 
barak, Alam, Rahim, Raskhan, Raslin and many other Muslim 
poets who were educated and brought up in Persian atmosphere, 
wrote their works in the form which is essentially Hindi. Braj 
Bhasha had its own traditions which were tenaciously followed 
throughout the ages. Kabitta and Savaiya remained popular metres 
in the royal Coui ts and Doha^ Caupai and Pada were most commonly 
employed by poets outside the Courts. 

4.B.2. That, of course, is a general view of the whole picture. 
But it is very interesting to note that Khariboli Hindi, from its ear¬ 
liest stages, generally adopted Persian metres, Amir Khusro wrote 
pahelisy mukarris^ sakhums^ do-sakhunasy rdsbats and dhakosalas, Pahelis or 
riddles exist in all countries, and we have traces of mukarms^ too, in 
Sanskrit literature. But the form in which Khusro’s mukarms are 
available is quite new to Indian literature. Khusro is rightly regar¬ 
ded as the inventor of Mukarms^ which, of course, he borrowed from 
Persian. Sakkunas and do-sakunas, with one line or foot in Hindi and 
the other in Persian, has evolved on account of the bilingualism of 
several classes of people. Khusro also composed ghazals in mixed 
Hindi-Persian. These forms remained a popular, though not com¬ 
mon, means of entertainment for a long time. Guru Nanak, Gang 
and even Guru Govind Singh have composed some poems in this 
form. The Rekhta form of poetry was the direct result of this mixture, 
although in course of time, with necessary changes, it came to mean 
Urdu. Rekhta is also the name of a metre and Kabir is said to have 
composed a large number of such Rekhtas, So also did Gopaldas, the 
father of Bharatendu Harishcandra, in the 19th century. 

4.B.3. The most popular form of poetry in Persian was ghazal 
consisting of stray thoughts on such subjects as beauty, love and 
morality. It had its effect, first, on court poetry and then on poetry 
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in general, so that there has been no epic-writer after Tulsi for 
several generations. Ghazals were sporadically attempted by Kabir 
and Nanak. They are also available in Rahim’s Madanastak^ Sudan 
and Shital. In modern times Ghazals have been composed by a large 
number of poets including Pratap Narain Misra, Ayodhya Singh 
Upadhyay, Lala Bhagwan Din, Nirala and Shumsher, but they have 
never been as popular as Hindi forms. Some poets have also tried 
to imitate rubais. The rubds of Nathuram Shankar Sharma (1859- 
1918) are considered as most successful, Harivansh Rai Baccan 
has exquisitely and masterfully written rubds on the models of Omar 
Khayam. 


4.B.4. Masnavi as a form of Persian epic remained a model for 
Sufi poets in Hindi from the earliest times down to 1917 A.D. It 
op)ens with prayers to God and the praise of Mohammad the 
Prophet of Islam, then of the ruler of the time, followed by panegyric 
lines about the writer’s preceptor and his family. An introduction to 
the family of the hero and the heroine is then given before the story 
begins. It has no cantoes but the events are described under head¬ 
ings. The description of places and things are rather lengthy. 
Outside Sufi literature, the Masnavi form is available in the love- 
ballads of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

4.B.5. A large variety of Persian metres is to be seen in lavams 
and also in modern Khariboli literature. Reference may be made 
to the following as specimens— 

Pratap Narain Misra—‘prirthand’, ‘sharandgat pdl gopdl prabhu*. 
Shridhar Pathak—‘susandesh’. 

Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay—^‘prabhu-pratdp*, *karmavir', ‘dukhiyd 
ke ddsii*, ‘phiil anr kdiitd’. 

Balmukund Gupta—‘Urdd ko uttar*. 

Lala Bhagwan Din—‘cddd'ni’, toeiih'di’, ‘ddkh’ and *kavi kd ddarsh*, 
Nirdld—kukkur'muttd. 

Even Jai Shankar Prasad, who is considered to be most orthodox, 
employed Persian metres in his early verses. 

4.B.6. Sporadic attempts have been made by several poets in¬ 
cluding Kabir and Nanak to write barah khari^ with each line of a 
metre beginning with alphabetic letters in succession. It is yet to be 
known if it is not in imitation of Sihaifis and AlifrumuAs in Persian, 
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4.B.7. Rhyming in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa poetry is 
conspicuous by its absence. Why it appears suddenly in Hindi and 
why it has remained an important feature of Hindi poetry for 
centuries until recent times when blank verse got into vogue, is 
another important matter which needs to be considered in the light 
of our present subject. 

4.B.8. One of the most important problems about old manu¬ 
scripts is that the authorship of a work cannot be easily identified^ 
because the author himself does not mention his name anywhere. 
This is particularly so in poetical works—Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabh¬ 
ramsa and even old Hindi. Indian traditions enjoined self-abnega¬ 
tion in such deeds csiWed yajnas» Khusro and Sufi poets have used 
their names very often, and Kabir uses his almost in every pada and 
saloka. This became a regular fashion in course of time. In the 
early stages, a poet would give his short name, as Mohammad (for 
Malik Mohammad Jayasi), Kabir (for Kabir Das), Nanak (for 
Nanak Rai), Dadu (for Dadu Dayal), Tulsi (for Tulsi Das), Sur (for 
Sur Das), Rahim (for Rahim Khan Khan-i-khanan), Sahjo (for 
Sahjo Bai), Mira (for Mira Bai), Thakur, (for Thakur Prasad), 
Bihari (for Bihari Lai), Dev (for Dev Datta), etc., etc. Some times 
full names have been given for the sake of poetic rhythm or senti¬ 
ment. Some poets, like Hari Chand (Bharatcndu Harishcandra)» 
show their full names. Many poets, however, continued Indian 
tradition. The successors of Nanak absorbed their identity into 
Nanak’s, and always used ‘Nanak’ at the end of their individual 
poems. From the beginning of the 18th century, we have pen- 
names like Pritam (adopted by Ali Muhib Khan), Kavindra (by 
Uday Nath), Ras'nidhi (by Prthvi Singh), Raslin (by Ghulam Nabi), 
etc. Pen-names continued to be used till this day, although they are 
now out of date. ‘Nirala’, Wavin’, ‘Dvij’, ‘Dinkar’, ‘Suman’, ‘Rasal’, 
‘Viyogi’, ‘Milind’, and ‘Premi’ are living poets who are very well 
known by their pen-names rather than by their actual names. There 
are some in whose works the latter element of their name appears, as 
Lai (for Gore Lai), Das (for Bhikhari Das), Din (for Bhagwan Din) 
and Prasad (for Jaishankar Prasad). Most of the poets to-day are 
known by their caste-names, as Pant (Sumitra Nandan Pant), Vyas 
(Hari Ram Vyas), Gupta (Maithili Sharan Gupta), and many others. 
But they have never made a show of personal names in their poems. 
This fact is notable. It appears that the Persian influence is no 
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longer felt and the mediaeval traditions have practically disappeared.. 

4.B.9. As far as figures are concerned, Hindi poetry has re¬ 
mained national and Indian in selection of comparisons. It has 
not employed foreign similes or metaphors, as Urdu has done, 
guldb, rose, however, occurs frequently in mediaeval poetry, as it 
had become a common garden-flower, and was very much loved for 
its colour, delicacy and fragrance. 


C- Subject Matter 

4.C. Considering that the Muslim rule which lasted for about 
eight centuries, touched every phase of Indian life, it is very natural 
to presume that Hindi literature as the vehicle of national thought 
and culture must show clear evidences of Persian impact. It has 
been said earlier that Persian thought and culture spread to the 
common people through the royal courts, through literature, and 
through foreign people of various classes and professions who settled 
in India and affected the Indian society directly. Several of our 
poets were connected with imperial, provincial or vassal courts, 
where they lived, thought and wrote together with the Persian poets. 
Education through Persian was either a necessity or the only course 
in those days and Persian literature was widely written and read. 
Persian manners and customs were easily adopted, especially during 
the peaceful Mughal times when mutual understanding and sym¬ 
pathy became spontaneously common. Naturally enough, Hindi 
literature must contain vast evidences of Persian or Persianized modes 
of life. It is regretted that an evaluation of such evidences has not 
yet been made by any scholar and it still remains an unexplored 
field of research. The present treatise may help only to show the 
way to that field. 

Persian literature, which is almost exclusively poetrical, has 
three aspects— {a) Sufi, (b) classical and {c) ethical. It is in these 
aspects that any reflections of Persian have to be noted in Hindi 
literature. 


4.C.I. It is true that Sufism is fundamentally influenced by 
Vedantic philosophy of the Hindus, Yet by the time it came to 
India, it had assimilated many other elements of thought, and it 
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^appeared as a systematic theosophy particularly in its interpretation 
of love for God. Mystic Sufis believed that all souls have sprung 
from God and w\\\ return to Him in the end. Everything is useless 
without the love of God.* Worldly life is separation from God and 
the soul shackled in body feels the pangs like a lover separated from 
his beloved. When the feeling of separation becomes intense, the 
soul tries to break off all shackles and starts on its divine journey to 
attain Godhead. The soul journeying towards God passes through a 
series of situations, some tempting and others terrifying. Then comes 
spiritual feeling—an alternate feeling of fear and love. There are 
moments of ecstatic exaltation in which the devotee traveller revels. 
He loses all sense of his body and bodily wants. Sufi poets have ex¬ 
pressed this divine love in a symbolic language and fantastic allegories 
of earthly love, beauty and intoxication borrowed from the voca¬ 
bulary of common love and material wine. Sufi poetry in Hindi is a 
happy mixture of Iranian ideologies and Indian conditions, depicting 
Hindu characters and Hindu gods and goddesses in their truest form 
and yet explaining the mysteries of soul and God as established in 
doctrinal Sufism. The following, in brief, are the traits of Hindi 
Sufi poetry which have had an impact on Hindi literature— 

(a) The soul is depicted as the lover and God the beloved. Hindu 
poets, on the other hand, have addressed God as a father, mother, 
friend and, mostly, as a lover. It is the beloved maid, in the form 
of an aspirant, who pines for the lover. Sufi ideology did not affect 
this fundamental conception of Indian love, but in modern mystic 
poetry of Prasad School Sufi form is most prevalent, although 
scattered instances of love flowing from men towards women are 
available even in the works of some other mediaeval Hindi poets 
including Kabir and Nanak. 

(b) Divine love (ishq-i-haqiqi) and its conditions have been ex¬ 
plained in terms of earthly love (ishq-i-majdzi) which has been 
considered as a step towards that extra-worldly love. Rather, the 
depiction of worldly love is most predominant in Sufi works, and 
godly love has to be understood between lines. This aspect of Sufi 
literature had a very deep and far-reaching effect on Hindi poetry 
in general. Tulsi has tenaciously followed Indian traditions of 
restrained, self-possessed and chaste love. In the early Vaisnavite 
poetry of Krishna cult, we find a strange blending of divine and 

*Dr. P. D. Barthval: Hindi kaoya nun Mrgunvad^ p. 19. 
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earthly love. But that restraint has been gradually disappearing. 
Much obscene and dirty love poetry has been written in the name 
of Krishna, who was originally a symbol of God, and Radha and 
Gopis, who represented the devoted souls. In Riti poetry of the 
18th century this trend culminated in the most decadent form of 
erotism in Hindi literature. 

{c) In their ascetic journey to Godhead, Sufis welcome death as a 
coveted boon. It shatters all chains that bind the soul in the prison 
of the body and unites the lover with the Beloved. They find 
delight in prospects of divinity and eternity after death. So do 
Kabir, Nanak and many other saints right down to Swami Ram 
Tirth, who surrendered himself to the foaming waves of the Ganga 
in the hope of meeting the Eternal God. Death is the testimony and 
enviable way of self-surrender. It ends worldliness and separation. 

(d) This self-surrender or taoakkul is the same as ‘ish-praijidh^n’ 
or ‘dtmasamarpana’ in Hindu Bhakti. But Sufi philosophy went a 
little further. As a mother does not discard her child howsoever bad 
or ugly it may be, similarly God, the most Merciful, does not disown 
even the most sinful and extravagant devotee of His, provided he 
surrenders himself completely unto His care. That, of course, is an 
un-Vedic conception according to which every sin must be punished 
and every virtue rewarded. The new conception found favour 
with worshippers in India, and a vast literature of tinc^ padas was 
written in Hindi as in other languages. Tulsi, Sur, Mira and other 
poets have left beautiful verses of this nature —prabhu mere augun cU na 
dkarOf O Lord, do not mind my flaws, or bhale bwre so tere^ good or bad, 
we are yours. 

(c) The Sufis discarded all need of religion, prayers or books 
which could not be of any use in the search for God. This idea is 
repeatedly echoed in the teachings of Kabir, Nanak and other 
Saint-poets. 

Sufi literature in Hindi itself has certain features which can be 
traced back to Persian poetry— e,g, the supernatural element in the 
turns of stories, the expression of ugly sentiment in separation, the 
Satan appearing as a hinderer in the way of penance and angels 
helping devotees in their way to salvation. The conception of 
singleness of Godhead, though widely accepted as a Sufi doctrine, 
has not been new to Indian thought. However, it did find greater 
publicity under Sufi influence. 

At one time, Sufi influence prevailed over a large number of 

/ 6 
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Hindu thinkers and poets. Hindu Sufis like Puhkar, Nagaridas, 
Bavari Sahab, Biru Sahab, Bulla Sahab (Bulaki Ram), Gulal Sahab 
and a host of other Hindi poets have assimilated Sufi elements in 
their works. Harasewak wrote his ‘kdmrilp ki kathi’ and Laksh* 
manasen his Tadmavati’ on the model of Sufi poetry. 

4.G.2. It is for research scholars to find out in detail how far 
Sufi ideas were adopted, translated, borrowed and even plagiarized 
by Hindi poets. We give below some lines of Kabir to be compared 
with Persian p)oets who existed before him. 

Hafiz—(Per.) har kase panj rozah naabat list. 

Kabir—(Hindi) Kabird naabat dp'm das din liyo bajde. 

(O Kabir, enjoy yourself for ten days, i,e, life is short). 

Firdausi—(Per.) cih band! to dil bar sarde fasos 
kih hazmdii hami dyad dddye kos • 

Kabir—(Hindi) Kabir sanr sarde hal kyd soe sukh c3n 
svdds nagdrd kiic kd bdjat hm din rain. 

(O Kabir, this world is a travellers’ inn. Why do you sleep here 
in rest ? The march-band of breath is going on day and night). 
Abulfarj—(Per.) har kas baqadri khwesh giriftdr mahnat ast 
kas rd na didah and barrdt-e-musallami. 

Kabir—(Hindi) rdjd dukhiyd par'jd dukhiyd jogi ko dukh diind ri 
kahe Kabir suno bhai sddho koi mandir nahi sund n. 

(Every one in this world is unhappy whether he be a king or a 
mendicant. No house is seen without misery). 

Maulana Rum—(Per.) cashm band o lab ba band o gosh band 
gar na bmi sarr-i-haq bar man ba khand. 

Kabir—(Hindi) dekh n dekh tujh mdhih dhani 
dam ko rok didar pdve 
dam ko rok ^r mill ko band kar 
cdnd siiraj ghar ek dve. 

(You lover is in your heart. Close your eyes and lips. Hold 
your breath. And you will see Him within yourself). 

4.G.3. Sufi literature in Hindi is essentially erotic. It encour¬ 
aged an imaginative and ethereal basis of love in literature. Persian 
literature, especially that written in India, had classical traditions of 
erotic poetry. In Hindi, too, erotic sentiment came to be accredited 
as the best of sentiments (rasaraj). The court life, particularly in il» 
decayed form under the later Mughals who desperately indulged 
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in. wcnlthj woxncn a,nd wine in sheer incertitude and pessimism^ 
favoured this kind of subject-matter. The poets at the central and 
provincial courts had to satisfy the whims and idiosyncrasies of their 
patrons. It was woman’s beauty, woman’s life, woman’s Icve, 
woman’s dress that formed the central, and, often, the only theme of 
Persian as well as Hindi poetry which vied with one another in the 
depiction of minutest phases of love. Joys of love as well as pangs 
of separation were described in an elaborate and rather artificial 
manner. Keshav, Dev, Bihari, Cintamani, Padmakar, Matiram, 
Raslin, Ghananand, Thakur and numerous other Hindi poets of 
the 17th and 18th centuries have expressed sentiments which are 
intrinsically influenced by Persian thought. Their heroes and hero¬ 
ines are imaginary, fictitious, lewd, unrestrained and at times non- 
Indian. The heroines are particuarly unworthy of Indian conditions. 
Sanskrit and traditional Indian literature held women in high 
respect. Persian and Hindi Riti literature reduced them to things 
of sensuous enjoyment. Some of the heroines are only concubines 
and almost all of them are shameless flirts and passionate coquettes. 
They are ultra-delicate, lean and worn. Bihari’s heroine wavers 
like a pendulum as she inhales and exhales. She is so much ema¬ 
ciated in the fire of separation that even death cannot locate her* 
The fire of separation is felt by her neighbours, too, and they start 
leaving their houses lest they are burnt down by that fire. The 
fire burns constantly. No remedy is efficacious. Camphor, iced 
unguents and soothing applications, lose their effect. When rose¬ 
water is poured over her, it dries in the flames of fire of separation 
before reaching the heroine. Hindi literature of the times is full of 
such imaginative, unreal and extravagant sketches. The lovers, 
too, are mainly villains and reprobates who have no homes, no 
responsibities. They haunt the streets of their amorettes day and 
night. They are hooted and jeered, but they pocket all insult, cheer¬ 
fully and obstinately. They chase their beloveds into cane-groves 
and parks. They live on the verge of death with the single hope of 
meeting their doves. Generally, the accounts of meetings of lovers 
are obscene and indecorous. 

The beauty of a heroine is as imaginative as her love. In des¬ 
cribing the various limbs of a woman, the poets have given a large 
number of similes, some befitting and others fantastic. Each poet 
tries to excel others in exaggeration and extravagance. Some 
portraits arc, of course, Iranian. 
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Erotic poetry of Braj Bhasha owes much to Persian thought and 
life. In the •poetry of Prasad School (1920-1936), we again have 
prominent traits of Persian love-lyrics as evidenced in Prasad’s ^dAsti* 
or Nirala’s ‘parimaP; but, in the main, these have come through 
Urdu. 

Students of comparative literature know that Sanskrit literature 
and Indian literatures, in general, are realistic, intellectual and 
tangible, but Hindi literature written under mediaeval influences is 
materialistic, emotional and unsubstantial. Such a literature is 
considered unedifying, gross and unstable. And, as it does not touch 
the life of the common people, it decays inspite of its beauties of 
expression, pithy and meaningful words, colourful and attractive 
caricatures and high flights of imagination. Some critics have even 
refused to give the name of literature to Riti poetry. 

4.G.4. A peculiar feature of a Darbar was that poets, Persian 
as well as Hindi, used to come and recite Qasidahs and Kabittas praising 
the ruler, and used to be rewarded for doing so. Though never 
respected by historians of Hindi literature, such forms of pro¬ 
fessional panegyrics exist in abundance. Some of them may be 
useful to research students of political history or to philologists, 
but exaggeration, un-couthness and extravagance are rampant 
herein, too. 
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A list of Persian and Sanskrit parallels. 


abr, cloud, abhra 
abraq, mica, abhraka 
abni, eyebrow, bhrii 
afgandan, to throw, 

dksepana 
afsdnah, tale, updkhydna 
afsurdan, to wither, 

apasrta 

afsdn, whetstone, 

abhisdna 

afsurdah, sad, apasruta 
akhtar, star, naksatra 
am, Av. Ahmi, I am, 

aham 

-am as in doam, panjam, 

hashtam, -ama 
aiib, mango, dmra 
andar, inside, antara 
andeshidan, to mediate, 

antahksepatia 
aAgdridan, to estimate, 

aiigikdra 

aiigUr, granulation, 

ahkura 

angusht, finger, aiigusfha, 
thumb 

apgdnah, abortion, 

apagaman 

apyiin, opium, ahiphena 
ar, saw, ira 


{vide p. 1 

ars, ashk, tears, ashru 
asp, horse, ashva 
ast, is, asti 

astakhwdn, bones, asthini 
astar, mule, ashvatara 
aydahd, python, ajagara 
SUzdr, tool, upaskara 
db, water, dp 
dbdd, habitation, dvds 
dfat, calamity, dpatti 
dfnn, well done, dprma 
dhan, iron, ayas 
dkhtah, drawn, dksiptah 
dliidan, to pollute, drata 
drdm, garden, rest, drdma 
dshkdr, evident, dviskdra 
dtish, fire, hutdsha 
dvurdan, to bring, 

dvartana 

dyad, came, dydta 

badan, body, vadana, faco 
band, tie, bandha 
bandan, to tie, bandhana 
bang, hemp, bhafiga 
bar, on, upari 
bar-, away, para, pari- 
barddar, brother, 

bhrdtarab 

barhis, a god, vrhaspati 
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bid, wind, vdta 
barkbvdst, used up, 

parikr§ta 

bdddm, almond, vdtdmiM 
bdftan, to weave, vyilta 
-bdn, having, -vin 
bdhg, call, vdk 
bdr, load, bhdra 
bdr, turn, vAra 
bdrish, rain, varsA 
bAyad, should be, bhiiyAt 
bAzii, arm, bAhu 
balniii, outside, bahiraiiga 
bed, cane, vctas 
besh, much, bahushah 
bevah, widow, vidhavA 
bistar, bed, vistarana 
buland, high up, paryanta 
biim, region, bhUmi 
bidast, bAlisht, span, vitasti 
bishah, tree, Av, varasha, 
vrksa 

b\id, was, bhiita 

cahAr, four, catvAri 
cakad, dropped, tyakta 
cakAvak, lark, cakravAka 
calidan, to walk, calati 
caiigul, grip, caturaiiguli 
caridan, to graze, carati 
carkh, sphere, cakra 
carm, hide, carma 
cashidan, to taste, caksate, 
cas^e 

cashm, eye, cak$u 
cArah, remedy, caryA 
cArdah, fourteen, 

caturdasha 
cih, what, see kih 
cust, clever, tu$ta 


dah, ten, dasha 
dam, breath, dhamati 
dand, tooth, danta 
dar, door, dvAra 
dandan, to tear, dArana 
darog, lie, droha 
darrah, pass, dara 
dast, hand, hasta 
dAdan, to give, dadAti 
dAm, bond, dAmA 
dAmAd, son-in-law, jAmAtr 
-dAn, container, -AdhAna 
dAnistan, to know, jAnAti 
-dAr, keeper, -dhAn 
dAvad, ran, dhAvati 
dAram, I have, dhArayAmi 
dAvar, judge, dAtavara 
deh (pL dehAt), countryside, 
desha 

deo, giant, deva, god 
deodAr, pine, devadAru 
didah, dita, seen, drs^ah 
do, two, dvi 
dokhtan, to milch, 

dogdhum 

do'm, second, dvitiyama 
dosh, last night, dosA 
dosh, shoulder, dos, arm 
doshidan, to milch, 

duhyatc 

dukhtar, daughter, duhitr 
durusht, hard, dus^a 
duzd, thief, du§ta 
dvAzdaham, twelfth, 

dvAdashama 
dvigar, digare, another, 

dvitiyamkAram 

farastAdan, to send, 

pre^a^a 
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fard-, further, near, pard- 
farhdd, a name, prahldda 
farod, downward, pravrta 
fazd, abundance, prajd 

gand, smell, gandhi 
gandum, wheat, godhiima 
gardd, heavy, guru 
garibdii, collar, gnvd 
garm, hot, gharma 
gazidan, to cut, krntana 
-gdr, as in begdr, rozgdr, 

work, kdrya 
gdz, gydh, grass, ghdsa 
gdv, cow, gdvah 
gdzar, carrot, garjara 
gisii, curls, kesha 
go(mesh), buffalo, mahisi 
golah, shelh golakah 
guft, said, galpita 
gulti, throat, gala 
gurdah, heart, hrdaya 

haft, seven, sapta 
haldhal, poison, haldhala 
hamdl, suitable, samartha 
har, every, sarva 
hashtam, eighth, astama 

istddan, to stand, sthita 

javdn, youth, yuvdnah 
jdddd, property, ddydda 
jdn, life, jiidna 
jan, jav, barley, yava 
jigar, liver, yakrt 
juft, even, yukta 

kabiitar, pigeon, kapota 
kandan, to dig, khanan 


tadg, narrow, tanca 
kaniz, girl, kanyd 
kard, did, krta 
kash, armpit, kukfi 
kashidan, to drag, krsita 
kasht, cultivation, krsta 
kdhil, idle, kdyar 

kdm, object, kdma 

kdn, mine, khdni 
kdr, work, kdrya 
kdngar, artisan, 

kdryakara 
kdsht, tilling, krsta 
khar, ass, khara 
khdnah, place, dhdna 
kharidan, to buy, krita 
khasar, father-in-law, 

shvashura 
khacif, rage, kopa 
khemah, tent, veshma 
khisht, brick, isp 
khoshah, bunch, guccha 
khufiyah, secret, guhya, 
gupta 

khuft, asleep, supta 
khur, voice, svara 
khushk, dry, shuska 
khii, habit, svabhdva 
khii'e, sweat, sveda 
khwdb, dream, svapna, 

svdpa 

khwdhir, sister, svasr 
khwud, self, svatah 
khwurdah, eaten, 

khdditah 

khwush, happy, svaccha, 
svastha 

kih, that, kim 
kinam, 1 dig, khandmi 
kulang, a bird, kur^dga 
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kushtan, to kill, kuisniti 

lahii, blood, rudhira 
laiig, lame, laiiga, 

lameness 

limtlii, lime, nimbu 

ma, not, md 
magas, fly, maksi 
magz, marrow, majjd 
mah, elderly person, 

mahd 

mahtar, great person, 

mahattara 

mahmdn, guest, 

mahdmdnya 

malad, rubbed, mardati 
mazd, taste, majjd 
-mand, having, -manta 
mard, man, martya 
marg, death, mdraka 
masta, engrossed, matta 
mddah, female, mdtd 
mddar, mother, matarah 

mdg, cormorant, madgu 

mdh, month, mdsa 
mdr, snake, mdraka 
mdsh, a bean, mdsa 
msat, death, mrtyu 
meg, cloud, megha 
mez, table, madca 
mihar, sun, mitra 
miydn, between, 

madhyena 
mizdah, good news, mi§ta 
muft, free, mukta 
murdah, dead, mrtah 
murg, bird, mrga, animal 
musht, fist, mu$p 
mUsh, mouse, mU$a 
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nabir, son’s son> naptr 
nad, bend, nati 
nahi, no, not, nahi 
namdz, prayers, namaskdra^ 
namiid, appeared, 

unmiirta 

nafig, shame, nagna 
nar, male, nara 
narm, soft, namra 
ndf, navel, ndbhi 
ndm, name, ndma 
ndv, boat, ndvah 
nan, new, nava 
naad, ninety, navati 
nesh, sharp, nishita 
nihddan, to put, nisddan 
nishistan, to sit, ni§ad 
nishtar, knife, nishitatara 
nilofar, lily, nilotpala 
nist, is not, ndsti 

pahalavi, a royal dynasty, 
pdrthava 

pahald, side, pdrshva 
panjam, fifth, paiicama 
parastad, worshipped, 

par&tuta 

panshab, day before 

yesterday, parashva 
parvurdah, nourished,. 

parivrddha 

pas, backward, pashca 
pasand, liked, prasanna 
pashah, mosquito, mashah 
pazad, cooked, pacati 
pd, foot, pdda 
pdk, pure, pdvaka 
pdldyad, purified,, pavitra 
pdnzdab, fifteen, 

paficd dasha 
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fSamin^ order, pramd^a 
I^mdnah, measure, 

parimd^ 
pdras, touchstone, sparsha 
peshah, profession, 

paryavasdya 
pidar, father, pitarah 
pihjarah, cage, paiijara 
pisr, son, putra 
poshid, wear, conceal, 

posita 

pukhtah, hardened, pakta 
pur, full, pura, pilra 
pursad, asked, prcchita 
pusht, back, pr§(ha 

rakhta, skin, rakta, blood 
ramiidan, to flee, ramati 
rahg, colour, rahga 
rasidan, to reach, rcchati 
rdz, secret, rahasya 
rishk, nit, liksd 
roz, day, roca 

sad, hundred, shata 
sag, dog, shvan 
sakht, hard, shakta 
sapedj white, shvcta 
sar, head, shirah 
sard'idan, to chant, 

shrdvayati 
sard, cold, sharat, autumn 
sarddr, chief, shirodhirya 
sarndmah, address, 

shirondma 
sarshaf, mustard, sar$apa 
sarv, cypress, saral 
sdbtin, soap, svaphena 
sdl, year, shdrada 
sdn, whetstone, ^d^a 


sdradg, blackbird, sdradga 
sdn, starling, sdrikd 
sdyd, shade, chdyd 
sdz, apparatus, sajjd 
shab, night, ksap d 
shagiin, omen, shakun 
shariydn, vein, shird 
shandan, to drop, shiryate 
shash, six, sas 
shdd, happy, shdnta 
shdgird, pupil, chdtra 
shdkh, branch, shdkhd 
shdli, rice, s hdli 
shdm, night, ksdmd 
shdrak, a talking bird, 

shdraka 

shdyad, perhaps, sydt 
shdyistah, decent, shisitah 
shigdl, jackal, shrgdl 
shikastan, to break, 

chindayati 
shir, milk, ksira 
shunidan, to listen, srnoti 
shumd, you, yushmai, 

to you 

shutur, camel, us^ra 
shvid, washed, shodha 
sirisht, nature, srsti 
sitdrah, star, (su)tdrd 
siydh, black, shydma 
simurg, griffin bird, 

svarnamrga 

sog, lamentations, shoka 
sozan, needle, siican 
std'idan, to praise, stuti 
stiln, pillar, sthiipd 
surkh, red, shukra, 

surakta 


tabast, ruined, dhvasta 
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taft, heated, tapta 
tal, mound, tala 
tan, body, tanu 
t^aad, twisted, tanoti 
tanah, trunk, tanu 
tap, fever, tapas, tdpa 
tapad, grown hot, tapta 
•tar, more, -tara 
tardh, terror, trdsa 
tardzii, balance, tuld(su) 
tarkidan, to break, 

trutyate 

tarsidan, to fear, tras 
tash, teshah, adze, taksa 
tavi, frying pan, tapa 
tayydr, ready, tatpara 
tdb, heat, tdpa 
ti.bah, a frying pan, 

tdpakah 

tdldb, tank, taddga 
taiik, 2 oz., ^ahka 
tjir, wire, tdra 
tdt, until thee, tvatah 
tdtiilah, thorn-apple, 

dhattiiraka 

tdv, heat, tdpa 
tdziydnah, scourage, 

tarjana 

timr, tamr, darkness, 

timira 

tishnah, thirsty, trsna 
tU, you, tvam 


PERSIAN imLVENm 

vacar, decree, vicAca 
vacargar, judge, 

vicArakAra 
valis, good, vanyas 
-var, having, -pAla 
vardij, quail, vartaka 
varnah, otherwise, varan 
vasvAs, doubt, vishvAsa 
vatak, quail, vartaka 
vAj, speak, uvAca 
vAmitan, to vomit, 

vamana 

yak, one, eka 
yasham, jasper, ashma 
yAft, obtained, Apta 
yAr, friend, JAra 

zabar, above, upari 
zamAh, time, samaya 
zan, wife, jAni 
zar, gold, svar(na) 
zabAn, tongue, jihvA 
zAdah, son, jAtah 
zaiibiir, tongs, jambhara 
zAnii, knee, jAnu 
zAt, person, jAti 
zindah, alive, jivanta 
zih, border, jyA 
zirah, cumin-seed, jiraka 
zor, force, jvara 
zUd, quick, yuta 


uftAdan, to fall, Apatati 



APPENDIX B 


1. A list of loan-words from Arabic 3) 

[Arabic words in Hindi generally concern religion, ethics, medical 
science and administration. Administrative terms in our modern 
vocabulary are mainly due to the legal codes which were translated 
by Maulvi Nazir Ahmad and his associates into Arabicized Urdu. 
Most of these terms have come through Persian which had liberally 
enriched itself by accepting Arabic words before the Muslim conquest 
of India. It is very difficult to say, at this stage, which terms were 
directly adopted by Hindi from Arabic. 

Terms exclusively used by Muslim speakers have not been inclu- 


n this list.] 


abir, sa turn alia n powder 

amin, collector 

adab, veneration, etiquette 

amir, a rich man 

adad, number 

aql, intellect 

add (kdr'nd), (make) 

ar'mdn, craving 

payment 

arq, distilled water 

addlat, court 

ar'sd, time 

add vat, enmity 

arz, request 

af'vdh, rumour 

asar, effect 

agVd, rape 

asdmi, tenant 

aham, urgent 

asbdb, goods 

ah'maq, idiot 

asharfi, gold coin 

ajab, marvellous 

asl, real 

aj'nabi, stranger, alien 

as'ld, weapons 

ajdyab(ghar), meseum 

astabal, a stable 

akh'bdr, news (paper) 

atlas, satin 

ak'sar, often 

attdr, druggist 

aldvd, besides 

awal, first 

albattd, albeit 

ayydsh, profiigate 

amal, action, execution 

ddat, habit 

amdnat, trust 

dddb, greetinigs 
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PERSIAN INFLUENCE 


dd'Mni, man 

calamity 
Ahistah, slowly 
dljiz, weary 
Akhir, last 
Alim, learned person 
Am, common 
Ashiq, lover 
AyandA, in future 
Sb, evil, defect 
aunak, spectacles 
sush, enjoyment 
iuyAri, roguery 
SnlAd, progeny 
anliyA, saint 
aoqAt, circumstances 
amsat, average 
anizAr, tool 

bagal, armpit, side 
bagAvat, rebellion 
babas, argumentation 
balA, calamity 
balgam, phlegm 
baqAyA, arrears 
bari, acquitted 
bavAsir, piles 
bayAnA, earnest money 
bazAz, draper 
bAd, afterwards 
bAlig, major, of age 
bAqi, remaining 
bAz, falcon 
bAz, several 
bai, selling 
bilknl, at all 
bnl'bnl, nightingale 
bnlObiiU, bubble 
bar'q^ veil 


dafaiiy buried 
da££f section 
dafA, avert 
dalAl, broker 
dalil, argument 
darjA, rank, grade 
dAkhil, admitted 
dAvat, invitation 
dAvA, claim, plaint 
dsnlat, wealth 
danr, circuit 
diq, teased 
diqqat, difficulty 
duA, supplication 
dukAn, shop 
duniyA, world 

eb^sAn, obligation 
el An, proclamation 
et'bAr, trust 
et'raz, objection 

fab'rist, list 
fakbr, pride 
fan, art 

faqir, mendicant 
farAr, absconding 
fariq, party 
farq, difference 
farsb, floor 
farz, duty 
fasAd, broil, riot 
fasal, crop 
fasd, phlebotomy 
fatalA (falitab), fuse 
fatdbi, jacket 
fatAr, mischief 
fazAl, useless 
fAlij, paralysis 
fAqA, fasting 
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fdrag khatti, discharge 
fdsiU, distance 
fAxU, extra 

use, gain 

iSusld, decision, judgment 
fanj, army 
fanldd, steel 
fsmran, at once 
fiqr, worry, anxiety 
firozd, turquoise 
fotd, testicle 
fur'sat, leisure 

gaban, embezzlement 
gadar, mutiny 
gaflat, carelessness 
galiz, dirty 
galU, corn 
gait, galat, wrong 
gam, sorrow 
garaq, ruined 
garib, poor 
gardr, pride 

garz, garaz, aim, interest 
gazab, disaster 
gazal, ode, ballad 
gdfil, negligent 
gdLyab, disappeared 
gair, other, non- 
gilif. covering 
gubbird, balloon 
gttULm, slave 
gusal, bath 
guasd, anger 

hadAyat, instruction 
hadd, boundary, limit 
haj, pilgrimage 
hajdmat, shaving, hair¬ 
cutting 


hakim, physician 
hakdmat, sway, rule 
hal, solution 
halaf, oath 
haldl, legitimate 
halqd, circle 
havAla, reference 
harvsi, pudding 
hamdm, Turkish bath 
ham'ld, attack 
haq, right 

haqiqat, reality, fact 
bar dm, forbidden 
hardrat, temperature 
harf, letter, blot 
harj, interruption 
har'kat, motion 
hatak, disgrace 
havd, atmosphere, air 
havdldt, lock-up 
hayd, bashfulness 
hazam, digested 
hdkim, officer 
hdl, circumstance, account 
hdlat, condition 
hdmi, assurance 
hdshiyd, margin 
hdtd, premises, compound 
hdvi, predominant 
hdzimd, digestion 
hdzir, present 
halrdn, perplexed 
halsiyat, capacity 
hasvdn, beast 
hSzd, cholera 
hSIls'ld, valour 
hODz, cistern 
hibd, endowment 
hik'mat, ingenuity 
himdkat, stupidity 
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himdLyat, support 
himmaty courage, strength 
hir^'sat, custody 
hirs, avarice, greed 
his^b, account 
hiss^, part 
httjjat, contention 
huj'r^, chamber 
httkm, order 
huliydl, description 
huqqi, smoking pipe 
huzi(kr, Sir 

ij'ldls, (court) sitting 
ikhtiyjir, ri^ht, power 
ilij, medical treatment 
ildLq^, locality 
imirat, building 
imtahin, examination 
inim, prize 
ink^r, refusal 
inqaUb, revolution 
insdf, justice 
insin, man 
intizim, arrangement 
iq'bdl, prosperity 
iq'rtlr, confession 
irAdd, intention 
ish^rdi, beck, hint 
ishtahdr, advertisement 
istag^sd, plaint 
iste^mdl. use 
istifi, resignation 
itmindn, satisfaction 
itr, otto 
ittifi&q, chance 
ittild, notice, information 
izzat, honour 
id. Id festival 
isn^n, faith 


PERSIAN INFLUENCE 
jahiz, ship 

jahilat, backwardness 
jaldi, immediately 
jailed, executioner 
jarad, meeting 
jaUs, procession 
jam^, add, assemble 
jandb, Sir, Mr. 
jarrih, surgeon-barber 
javdb, answer, reply 
javdihir, gem 
jikhii, illiterate 
counterfeit 

jiri, continued, in force 
jiyaz, proper 
jild, binding 
jinn, evil spirit 
jins, articles 
juUb, purgative 
jurm, crime 
jurmdini, fine 
jurrat, daring 

kafan, shroud 
kam, less 
kamil, excellence 
kasar, defect 
kasbi, prostitute 
kifi, enough 
kigaz, paper 
kihil, idle 
kalfiyat, nature 
khabar, news 
khabt, insanity 
khalifi, Caliph, barber 
khamir, yeast 
khardlb, bad 
kharif, first crop 
kbaaana, husband 
khassi, castrated 
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khatm, finished 
khat^r^, danger 
khatt, -t letter, line 
hhayil, idea 
khazdnA, treasury 
khdLlis, pure 
kh^li, empty 
khdLraj, rejected 
khds, special 
khAtir, sake 
khSr, well 
khsnf, awe 
khid'mat, service 
khildf, against 
khitdb, tittle 
khizdb, hair-dye 
khttrdLfit, mischief 
kir Ayd, rent 
kitdb) book 
kur'si, chair 

lahazi, therefore 
lahji, tone 
lamhd, moment 
laqVd, paralysis 
latifiL» whiticism 
lazzat, deliciousness 
UL’nat, curse, imprecation 
Idvdris, heirless 
Ulyaq, worthy 
lAz'ms, obligatory 
lekin, but 
labda, dress 

envelope 
Ubif, quilt 
lihdiz, deference 
la’db, saliva 
lutf, delight 

madad, help 


madar'sd, school 
madikh'lat, interference 
madd, item 
mahal, palace 
xnah'kamd, department 
mah'nat, hard work 
mah'sds, feel 
mah'z, only 
maj'bdr, helpless 
makdn, house 
makkdr, cunning 
mal^l, displeasure 
mallAh, sailor 
manA, forbidden 
man'hds, ominous 
manshA, object 
mansAkh, cancelled 
manzil, storey, stage 
manzAr, accepted 
maqAm, abode, halt 
maq'barA, tomb 
maq^sad, purpose 
marammat repairs 
snariz, patient 
mar'tab A, time 
marz, disease 

I 

marzi wish 
masAlA, ingredients 
mashahAr, famous 
mashAl, torch 
mas'khar A, joker 
maslihat, wellbeing, 
mas'nad, cushion 
matAlbA, demand 
mat'lab, motive 
mavAd, pus 
maveshi, cattle 
mazA, enjoyment 
mazAq, joke 
maz'hab, religion 
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mdl, goods 
milik, master 
miUm, known 

ordinary 
miLuif meaning 
miqul, proper 
mdrfat, through 
mdtahat, subordinate 
mitam, mourning 
maid^, fine flour 
mSddn, a plain 
manjdd, present, existant 
manVvi, Muslim theologist 
rnsniqi, opportunity 
mSOirdsi, hereditary 
m3llsam, season 
mSQzd, village 
medi, stomach 
minnat, supplication 
misal, file 
misdLl, example 
miydd, limitation 
inizij, disposition, pride 
mohlat, time 
iii(u)dLfiq, agreeable 
in(u)ifi, pardon 
m(u)dmld, matter 
mu’dvizi, compensation 
mubiLrak, congratulation 
muddiliyi, respondent 
muddai, plaintiff 
jnugdLl'ti, misunde]> 

standing 

muharram, Moharram 
muhiv'rd, idiom 
xnuhtdj^ needy 
muj'rd, deduction 
muj'rim, criminal 
mukh'bar, informer 
inidammd, electroplating 


PERSIAN INFLUENCE 

muldqdt, meeting 
muldzim, servant 
murzim, accused 
mum'kin, possible 
munaqqd, raisins 
mundsib^ proper 
munshi, scribe 
muqaddam, village chief 
muqaddamd, lawsuit 
muqdbild, comparison 
murabbd, preserved fruit 
muravvat, politeness, 
mosdfir, traveller 
mushki4 difficult 
musibat, calamity 
musta’id, alert, ready 
mut'laq, at all 

nabz, pulse 
siafd, profit 
nafis, fine 
naPrat, hatred 
nahar^ canal 
nahdsat, abominableness 
nasal, breed 
najdm, astrology 
nashd, intoxicant 
navdb, lord 
nd4 horse-shoe 
nam'dil, coarse woollen 

cloth 

naqad, cash 
naqal, imitation, copy 
naqdb, covering 
naqshd, map, plan 
nasib, luck 
natijd, result 
nazdkat, delicacy 
naz'ld, catarrh 
naz'r(dnd), offering 
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nird, slogan 
ndlyab, assistant 
nih^yat, extremely 
nikdh, matrimony 
nisbat, than 
nishdn, sign 
niyat, intention 
nuqs, flaw 
nuqs^n, loss 
nuskhd, prescription 

qabr, grave 
qabifkl, accept 
qabz, costiveness 
qab'zi, possession 
qad, size 
qadam, footstep 
qadar, qadr, regard 
qah'vd, coffee 
qalam, pen 
qaliy^, meat 
qali, lime 
qandt, tent-wall 
qasidil, candle-stand 
qarib, near 
qasam, oath 
qasdb, butcher 
qasdi, butcher 
qasbi, town 
qasi&r, fault 
qata’i, atjall 
qatdr, line 
qatl, murder 
qat'rd, drop 
qazsyd, dispute 
qibil, fit, worthy 
q Ay add, rule 
qdyal, convinced 
qdyam, steady 
qds&Aii, law 


qdtil, murderer 
qai, vomit 
qald, imprisonment 
qanm, tribe 
qiPA. fort 
qiUat, dearth 
qismat, luck 
qissA, tale 
qist, instalment 
qimat, price, value 
qormA, stew 
qufal, lock 
qur'bAn, sacrificed 
qulfi, jelly 
qurq, attachment 

rab, God 
rabi, second crop 
rabt, relation 
radd, cancelled 
rafA, remove 
ra^is, leading citizen 
rakAb, stirrups 
raqam, sum, amount 
rasAlA, cavalry 
rasam, rite 
rasAkh, influence 
rAhat, repose 
rAy, opinion 
reshA, bad cold 
rish'vat, bribe 
rivAi, usage 
riyAsat, chiefdom, state 
ru’ab, dignity, awe 
rukk'sat, leave 
rut'bA, rank 

sabaq, lesson 
sabar, sabr, patience 
sabAt, proof 
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•afar, travel 

sahi, right 

sakhi, generous 

sakibnat, residence 

aaUh, advice 

saUm, greetings 

salimat, safety 

aan, year 

aanad, certificate 

sanddq, box 

sarAy, inn 

saresh, glue 

sarrdLf, banker 

8atah5 surface 

sav^l, question 

sdLf, clean 

sdliin, entire 
/ 

sdL'is, syce, groom 
sdlis, arbiter 
sdqi, cup-bearer 
siyat, auspicious time 
ahahad, honey 
shahddat, evidence, 

martyrdom 

shahid, martyr 
shakhs, person 
shak, doubt 
shakl, appearance, form 
shardlb, wine 
shardrat, mischief 
shar'bat, syrup 
sharif, noble, highborn 
shart, condition, bet 
sha’dr, sagacity 
shi’ir, poet 
shdLmat, ill-luck 
shdmil, included, join 
shin, pomp 

shiutin, devil, mischievous 
person 


shanq, fondness, hobby 
shekhi, boast 
shikiyat, complaint 
shiV, couplet 
sholi, spark 
shubi, suspicion 
shurd, start 
sikki, coin 

sirsiii, series, connection 
sirf, only 
subah, morning 
sulah, peace 
sdrat, figure, face 
surdhi, pitcher 

tabih, ruined 
tabdil, changed 
tabiyat, disposition 
tab'li, tabour 
tad'bir, device 
tarsil, detail 
taf'tish, search 
tah'sil, 

subdivision 
tajarbi, experience 
takalluf, formality 
takiyi, pillow 
tak'lif, trouble 
tak'rir, dispute 
talab, pay, demand 
taliq, divorce 
ta’lluq, connection 
tamim, all 
tamishi, fun, show 
tamis, discernment 
tanizi, dispute 
tankhih, salary 
tandr, oven 
taqdzi, call, demand 
taqdvi, loan 
taq'dir, luck 
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taqrir, speech 
taraf^ side 
tarah, like 
taraqqi, increment, 

progress 

tariq^, method 
tar'ktb, mode 
tasalhf satisfaction 
tash'rif, your honour 
tasvir, picture 
taveld, stable 
number 
tij, crown 
tdUim, education 
tdq, shelf 
tdqat, strength 
tdrif, definition 
tdLrikh, date 
plague 
tdkviz, amulet 
tS, decided 
tiush, rage 
tanr, manner 
tijdrat, trade 
tAfin, storm, flood 
tdl, length 

uj'rat, wages 
amdd, fine 
umr, age 
an^b, berry 
urf, alias 
nzr, objection 

vagSrd, et cetra 
vaham, whim 
vajah, cause 
vak^lat, pleading 
vakil, pleader 
vaqt, time 


(be)vaqd^ fool 
varaq, leaf 
vasild, means 
vasiqA, deed 
vasiyat, will 
vasdl, collect 
vatan, country 
vazan, weight 
vazifii stipend 
vazir, minister 
vddi, promise 
vdlfar, extra 
vdirdaun, parent 
viqa’i, in truth 
viqif, acquaintance 
vdir'ddt, happening 
vdris, heir 
v^std, relationship 
vidd, farewell 
viliyat, England 
virin, desolate 

yatim, orphan 
yini, that is 

zabah, slaughter 
zabt, confiscation 
zalil, abject 
zamini, times 
zanjir, chain 
zar(r)il, particle, a little 
zardrat, need 
zdbt^, procedure 
zdf'rdn, saffron 
zdhir, evident 
zdlim, tyrant 
zdmsn, surety 
zdyad, excess 
zidd, perverseness 
zikr, mention 
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zildLy district zukdLm, bad cold 

zimmi, responsibility zyddA, much 

ziydfat, feast 


2. A list of Turki words in Hindi borrowed through Persian 


(afim)-ci, opium-eater 

(khazdn)-ci, treasurer 

dg^ (orig. master). 

kur'td, shirt 

merchant 

Idsh, corpse 

dqd, master 

(mashdl)-ci, torch-bearer 

bdbd, father 

mucal'ki, bond 

bahddur, warrior 

(paya)cdL, foot of trousers 

bakhshi (orig. pay¬ 

qam'ci, whip 

master), a title 

qdbd, control 

bdvarci, cook 

qalAbuttd, embroidery 

begam, lady 

qali (Tur. qdilydn), a 

bul^q, ear-ornament 

smoking pipe 

buq'cd, bundle 

qazdq (orig. cossack). 

bivi, wife 

robber 

cakallas, row, ado 

qaidci, scissors 

cak'mak, Hint 

qormd, stew 

cammed, spoon 

qulfi, ice-cup 

•c^qA, knife 

quit, porter 

cashmd, spring 

qurq, attachment 

cecak, small-pox 

sang^t, rarity 

cik, Venetian blind 

tagdr, trough 

ddkrogd, superintendent 

tam'gd, medal 

ol'ci, ambassador 

top, gun 

galicd, rug 

toshak (orig. floor). 

hardval, vangaurd 

cushion 

j^jam, carpet 

turk, Turk 

jeb, pocket 

tdrini, Tartar 

kh^A, lord 

urdd (orig. camp). 

Rhardd, lathe 

market, Urdu language 
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A list of Arabo-Persian loans and their Hindi 
equivalents {tide p» 22). 


PerAan loan 

Hindi 

’addvat 

bSr 

af'sar 

adhikdn 

agar 

yadi 

*ajib 

vicitr 

akh'bdr 

samdcdr-patra 

’aql 

buddhi 

’aldvd 

atirikta 

amir 

dham 

db'pdshi 

siiicdi 

db'ni 

mdn 

dfat 

vipaiti 

’dm 

sddhdran 

ds'mdn 

dkdsh 

dstin 

bdrih 

’Sb 

dos 

’aish 

bhog-vilds 

anqdt 

sdmarthya 

’aarat 

stn 

aazdr 

hathiydr, rdch 

badan 

tan 

bad'hazmi 

ajirna 

badi 

burdi 

bad^ndmi 

nindd 

bagSr 

bind 

bahddur 

shilrVir 

bahdr 

vasant rtu 

bal'gam 

kaph 


Persian loan 

Hindi 

bandobast 

prabandh 

banisbat 

apeksd 

bardbar 

samdn 

bar'bdd 

nasta 

bar'ddsht 

sahan (kar'nd) 

b’dd 

piche 

bdd'shdh 

mahdrdjd 

bdg 

bdn 

bdrish 

varsd, meiih 

bdshindd 

nivdsi 

bal 

beci 

be-adab 

ashi^ta 

beshak 

nissandeh 

betdb 

vydkul 

bimdr 

rogi 

bimdri 

rog 

bukhdr 

tdp 

buz'dil 

dar'pok, kdyar 

cadd 

kuch 

cdkar 

sevak 

ciz 

vastu 

dafd 

bdr 

daftar 

kdrydlay 

dagd 

chal 

daldl 

bic'vai 

dalil 

tarka 
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^Persian loan 

Hin£ 

Per^ loan 

dam 

svdiis 

gadar 

daAgi 

jhag'rd 

galat 

dar'bdr 

(rdj) sabhd 

gam 

dard 

piVi 

gaddd 

dar'ja 

pad 

garam 

dastakhat 

hastdksar 

garaz 

davd 

2 Q§adh (osadh) 

gar'dd 

davdkhdnd 

ansadhdlay 

ganb 

ddkhil 

pravis^a, paithd hud 

ganlr 

ddm 

mol 

gavdh 

danlat 

dhan 

gotd 

daard 

pherd 

guldm 

dil 

man, hrday 

gussd 

dillagi 

tha^holi 

gustdkh 

dimdg 

divdnd 

mastiska, bhejd 


pdgal 

had, hadd 

dost 

mitra 

hal 

dukdn 

hdt 

hameshd 

dum 

piidch 

ham'Id, 

duniyd 

jagat, sadsdr 

haq'ddr 

durust 

(hik 

haraj, harj 

dushman 

shatru 

havd 

hsas'ld 

c’t'rdz 

dpatti 

himmat 

e’vaz (med) 

bad'le (med) 

hisdb 

hissd 

fan 

kald 

hoshiydr 

faqir 

sddhu 

hujjat 

farq 

antar 


fareb 

chal 

ikhtiydr 

fariydd 

prdrthand 

il'zdm 

fasdd 

jhag'ri 

idtizdm 

fasl 

upaj, samay 

ihtizdr 

fatiir 

vikdr 

(kar'ndj 

fazdl 

vyartha, nirarthak 

ishdrd 

fdqd 

up'vds, chu^i 

isufd 

fiy'di 

Idbh 

ittifdq 


nirnay 

’izzat 

£kr 

cintd 

imdn 


PE31S1AN INFLUENCE 

Hindi 

upadrav 

ashuddha 

dukh 

mmli, 

titi 

prayojan 

dhiil 

daridra, nirdhan 
ghamand 

sdksi, sdkhi 

dub'ki 

dds 

krodh 

ashis^a 

simd 

nip'tdrd 

sadd 

dkraman, cafhdi 

adhikdn 

bddhd, akdj 

vdyu 

sdhas 

sdhas 

lekhd 

bhdg 

catur 

tarka 

vash, adhikdr 
abhiyog 
prabandh 
pratiksd kar'nd, 
parakh(nd) 
sain 

tydg'patra 

sadyog 

prati^thd, ddar 
sacdi 
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Persian loan 

Hindi 

jagah 

sthal 

jaldi 

shighra 

javdb 

Uttar 

jdhil 


jin 

prin 

jinVar 

pashu 

jin 

cilii 

judi 

alag 

jurm 

ap'ridh 

kam 

thori 

kami 

ghati 

kamini 

ochd 

kamar'baid 

nili 

kam zyidi 

thori bahut 

kifiir 

kapUr 

kihil 

il'sl 

kim'yib 

saphal 

kir 

kim 

kisht 

kheti 

kiniri 

chor 

kiriyi 

bhiri 

kitib 

pothi 

kuli 

mopyi 

khabar 

samicir 

khabt 

pigal'pan 

khazin'ci 

rok'n 

kharc 

vyay 

khar'gosh 

shashi, khar'hi 

khatm 

piiri 

khilis 

shuddha 

khdli 

riti 

khin'din 

gharini 

khitir 

satkir 

khid'mat 

sevi 

khildf 

viruddha 

khitdb 

pad'vi 

khud 

ip, svayam 

khush 

magan, prasanna 


Persian loan 

Hindi 

khushimad 

cip'lilsi 

khush'bii 

sugaidhi 

khiin 

lahii 

lashkar 

seni 

lil 

rakta 

lish 

shav, mitti 

lihiz 

saiikoc 

madad 

sahiy'ti 

mad'risi 

pith'shili 

magar 

kintu 

mah'sill 

kar 

maj'biir 

vivash 

makin 

ghar 

manziir 

svikrt 

mash'hiir 

prasiddha 

mas'lan 

yathi 

mat'lab 

prayojan 

mazi 

inand 

maziq 

haisi, thattbi 

mifi 

ksami 

mih 

mis 

mirguzin 

lagin 

milik 

svimi 

mi’mdli 

sidhiran 

mi tarn 

shok 

manqi’ 

samay 

me’di 

imishay 

meh'min 

atiihi 

miy’id 

avadhi 

minir 

li^h 

miris 

bapanti 

mudarris 

shik§ak 

muddat 

avadhi, kii 

muhar 

fhappi 

muj'rii 

katanti 

muliyam 

komal 

mulk 

desh 
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Persian loan 

Hindi 

Persian loan 

Hindi 

mul'zim 

abhiyukta 

par'hez 

bacdv 

munddi 

dhid^hord 

pdkhdnd 

tatti 

muqdbild 

virodh 

paidd 

utpanna 

musdfir 

ydtn, pathik 

paiddvdr 

upaj 


ndn 

pec 

ghumdv 

nabz 

peshd 

vyav^sdy 

nafd 

Ubh 

peshdb 

mdt (mdtra) 

nakhVd 

hdv-bhdv 

pesh'gi 

pesh'vdi 

agdd 

naqd 

rok 

ag'vdni 

namak 

nami 

Ion, non 
silan 

pusht 

pirhi 

naqal 

pratilipi 

qad 


naq'li 

jdli 

qadam 

dag 

naram, 


qahar 

dpatti 

narm 

komal 

qalam 

lekh'ni 

nashd 

mad 

qardr 

thah'rdv 

nasi 

vadsh 

qanb 

qanb qanb 

nika( 

natijd 

phal 

lag'bhag 

nazdkat 

sukumdr'td 

qatl 

hatyd 

ndkhiin 

nakh 

qatdr 

padkti 

ndmard 

napudsak 

qat'rd 

bddd 

ndsamajh 

nirbuddhi 

qasdr 

ap'rddh 

ndzuk 

sukumdr 

qdbil 

yogya 

nanjavdn 

nav'yuvak 

qdbii 

vash 

nankar 

tah'lud 

qaid 

bandhan, kdrdvds 

nek 

nigdh 

bhald 

cit'van 

qaidi 

bandi 

nihdl 

sukhi 

radj 

rasid 

khed 

nihdn 

jal'pdn 

pahunc 

nishdn 

cinh 

ravdn'gi 

prasthdn, cdldn 

nivdld 

grds, kaar 

rdh'zani 

ddkd 

myat 

icchd 

rdstd 

mdrga, path 

numdish 

pradarshini 

registdn 

marusthal 

nuq'sdn 

hdni 

rihd 

rishteddr 

mukta 

sambandhi, ndti 

’oh'dd 

pad 

rosh'm 

roz 

prakdsh 

din 

pahalVdn 

pareshdn 

mal,la 

ghab'rdyd 

rozi 

jivikd 
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Persian loan 

Hindi 

Persian loan 

8 abz 

hard 

tdkid 

safed 

gord, ciRd, uj'ld 

t’dnf 

sakht 

kafhor, kard 


saldh 

pardmarsha, 

umar, umr 


sammati 

umdd 

savdl 

prashna 

ummid 

sazd 

dadql 

ustdd 

sdf 

nirmal, shuddha 


sdyd 

chdyd 

vajah 

vazifd 

silldb 

bdrh 

sharam 

lajjd, lAj 

vazir 

shanf 

bhald 

vddd 

shddi 

vivdh, bydh 

vdpas 

shanq 

shekhi 

cdv 

vdr'ddt 

ahadkdr 

vdstd 

shikdr 

aher 

vdste 

shub'hd 

sandeh 

virdn 

shukr 

dhanyavdd 


shun! 

drambha 

yaiim 

SUStl 

dlasya 

yd ^ 
ydni 
ydr 

siirat 

nip 

tab'dili 

parivartan 

ydri 

tab 

parat 


tak'lif 

kasfa 

zubdn 

taldsh 

khoj 

zabar'dasti 

tar 

gild 

zahar 

taraf 

or 

zakham 

tarah 

bhddti 

zamdnd 

taraqqi 

unnati 

zamin 

tardzU 

tuld^ tak'p 

zard 

tanqd 

tar'kib 

^hadg 

zanirat 

^hadg 

zdyd 

tar'tib 

kram 

zidd 

tasalli 

santo§ 

zor 

tash'nf 

padhdr'nd 

zulm 

tas'vir 

citra 

zyddd 

td'id 

anumodan 
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Hindi 

anurodh 

prashaiisd, laksai^ 

dyu, avasthd 

barhiyd 

dshd 

gurii, dcdrya 
kdran 

vrtti, chdtravrtii 

mantn 

pratijdd 

laQtd 

ghat'nd 

lagdv 

liye 

andlh 
vd, ath'vd 
arthdt 
mitra 
mitratd 

M 

atydcdr 

vis 

ghdv 

samay 

bhiimi, dhar'ti 
pild 

dvashyak'td 

nasfa 

hath 

bal, shakti 
atydcdr 
adhik, bahut 



APPENDIX D 

A list of Arabo-Persian loan-words semantically 



changed {vide p. 22). 

Persian meaning 

Hindi meaning 

ahrkdr 

domestic worker 

court-peon 

as'b^b 

causes 

goods 

^m 

well-known 

common 

babdr 

spring 

spring, pleasure 

bahi 

revealed book 

account book 

bagal 

place 

armpit 

baddd ^ 

servant, slave 

man 

band'gi 

slavery 

worship 

bardmad 

come out 

reclamation 

bar'kat 

abundance 

kindness, profit 

bardni 

rainy 

raincoat 

barf 

snow 

snow, ice 

bimd 

bim = fear 

insurance 

bukbdr 

steam 

fever 

cdLs'ni 

specimen 

flavour 

cik 

a fine cloth 

Venetian blind 

cang^n 

a stick 

a play, playground 

daftar 

book, file 

office 

dargdb 

gate 

shrine, court 

dariydk 

sea 

river 

ddnd 

grain 

grain, gram, bead 

ddrd 

remedy 

medicine, wine, gun¬ 

ddvd 

claim, demand 

powder 

plaint, claim 

danr 

age 

round 

dimdg 

brain 

pride 
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divAn 

Persian mearing 

Hindi measing 

a tittle, an account 

book 

minister, court 

divAni 

court 

civil court 

gaban 

forgetting, cheating 

embezzlement 

girddvar 

touring person 

a village official 

giil^bi 

belonging to the rose 

pink, light 

haft^ 

week 

week, Saturday 

bajdmat 

scarification 

hair-cuting 

hakim 

philosopher 

physician 

har'k^rdL 

attendant 

runner 

hav^PddLr 

circle officer, detainer 

a military rank 

hiijrd 

room 

canopy 

hukkd 

case, box 

smoking pipe 

ijdrd 

imdn'ddr 

privilege 

dues 

faithful 

honest 

jalds 

sitting 

procession 

jamiddr 

collector 

sweeper 

janib 

place 

Sir 

janizd 

a sick person, corpse 

bier 

jarrdh 

slabber 

surgeon 

javAb 

reply 

reply, revenge, equal 

juz 

part 

a forme of 8/16 pages 

kas'bi 

professional 

prostitute 

k^ndn'go 

lawyer 

a village official 

khabar 

knowing 

news 

khalki 

Caliph 

barber’s title 

khamir 

dough, leaven 

nature, dough 

khaa 

straw 

a special grass 

khaaam 

enemy 

husband 

khani 

castrated 

eunuch, he-goat 

kkat 

line 

letter, writing 

khdh-makhdh 

wish it or not 

without reason 

khdn'ddni 

belonging to the 

family 

of good birth 
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Persian meamng 

Hindi meaning 

khdn'sdmd 

lord of the household 

cook 

khsLr 

thorn 

thorn, jealousy 

kh^tir 

heart 

sake, entertainment 

khSrdt 

goodness 

charity 

khvdji 

eunuch 

faqir, master, a title 

kuld^c 

1 

a yard 

jumps 

kur'si 

pulpit seat 

seat, chair 

latifd 

fine thing 

tit-bit 

lif^fd 

wrapper 

envelope 

madd 

flow 

item 

mahal 

place 

palace 

masdld 

opinion 

spice 

mashdl 

light 

torch 

maskhard 

butt 

joker 

mdmdli 

practical 

ordinary 

mirzd 

son of a richman 

a title 

mirdsi 

one who inherits 

drummer 

mohalld 

residence 

locality 

mohar 

seal 

seal, ring, pound 

morcd 

battery 

fortification 

mulzam 

annexed 

convicted 

munddi 

shouter 

proclamation 

munim 

one who appeases 

clerk 

muravvat 

manliness 

generosity 

musdhib 

companion 

courtier 

mutasaddi 

usher 

store-keeper 

nafar 

a number of men 

servant, person, 

labourer 

najdm 

stars 

astrology 

naql 

change 

copy 

naqshd 

painted thing 

chart, map 

nazld 

supplies 

catarrh 

ndb 

pure 

dirty water 

ndlish 

lamentation 

law-suit 

nigdh 

look, care 

look, care, kindness 

nihdl 

plant, cushion 

happy 
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nixkm 

palit (palid) 

par'ci 

piband 

pirci 

pd^y'ci 

pauvand 

pedc 

phalrsdph 

post^ 

posti 

purz^ 

rasad 

rasdkh 

ransh'iidLi 

rezi 

riydLsat 

roz'g&r 

sabaa 

sal^h 

sar'ddLr 

sar'k^r 

sav^ri 

s£€i> 

sihab 

sSr 

shih'zidd 

sboshi 

sikki 

airsiU 

sirf 

aurtdn 

sdbi 


Persian meaning 
manager 

unlawful 

a bit 

foot-tied 

piece 

foot 

foot 

grafting 
cure, twist 

philosopher 

skin 

intoxicated 

piece 

arriving, store 

firmness 

light 

piece 

nobility 

times 

vegetation 
rectitude, honesty 
sir, superior 
head 

act of riding 
filtering cloth 
owner 
scene 

prince, princess 
a particle, thread 
a die for coining 
chain 
pure 

king, queen 
province 


Hindi meamr^ 

Governor, Ruler 

of Hyderabad 
dirty, ghost 
slip, question paper 
punctual 
cloth 

foot of the trousers 
foot, ladder, rank 
grafting, patch 
screw, difficuity, part 
of a machine 

cunning 
skin, poppy 
lazy 

slip of paper, part of 
a machine 

provisions 

influence 

ink 

piece of cloth 
State 

employment 

vegetable 

consultation 

head, agent, chief 

government 

rider, vehicle 

turban 

sir, master 

walk 

prince 

point, pointed saying 
coin 

series, connection 

only 

king 

province, governor 
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Persian meardng 

Hindi meaning 

tad'bir 

taf'sil 

contemplation 

means 

distance 

details 

tah'sil 

collection 

sub-division 

talab 

want 

pay, call 

tamdshA 

moving about 

fun, play 

tar'kib 

mixture 

method 

tiSy^r 

ready 

ready, alert, fat 

tosh^khdLndL 

pantry 

wardrobe 

tdfskn 

violence, abundance 

storm, flood, calamity 

vahi 

revealed book 

bahi, account book 

vakil 

vasikd 

agent 

lawyer 

confirmation 

registered deed 

zab^ni 

of tongue 

oral 

zabt 

control 

confiscation 

zakhir^ 

store 

heap, plant-nursery 

zandn^ 

female 

eunuch, harem, wife 

zar 

gold 

gold, wealth 

zar^dA 

yolk of egg, a rice- 

a rice-pudding, a kind 


pudding 

of horse, an element 

zar'dii 


in tobacso 

yellowness 

yolk of an egg 

zikr 

remem berancc 

mention 

zilA 

side, part 

district 

zilAdAr 

district officer 

district officer, canal 

zin 


officer 

saddle 

saddle, drill cloth 

zulm 

darkness 

cruelty 
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Foreign words in Kabir’s poetry {vide p. 70). 
Figures refer to pages in Guru Granth Sahib. 


akali, 333 

bdki, 792, 793, 1104 

darog, 727 

aklahi, 480 

bd^g, 1158, 1374 

daru, 1367 

akulu, 332 

beddr, 972 

dar'vdj, 1158 

alab, 680, 1349 

begdnd, 333 

dar'vdjd, 1161 

alahu, 483, 1349 

bekdm, 1105 

dar'vdni, 1161 
dasat'giri, 727 

aldh, 727 

bekbabar, 729 

amal, 792 

bhisat, 471 

ddge, 970 

ar'ddsi, 792 

bhisati, 48, 1161, 

dsLgu, 1371 

as'min, 330^ 729 

1350 

diim, 727 

329 

bhisatn, 1161 

dAu, 1105 

Hs'viri, 329 

bis'mili, 1350 

dil, 727, 1349, 1374 

aurat, 477, 1349 
avali, 480, 1349 

bibi, 479 

cardk, 1163 

divAnA, 856, 1158 
divAnAd, 1161 
divAne, 1105 

bajdrabi, 873 

cas'me, 727 

dibdni, 792 
din, 1105 
dinn, 480 

baj'giri, 1161 
bak^hi, 971 

cdbuk, 329 

baUi, 337, 971 

daf tar, 793 

divdni, 792 

baddau, 341 

dalili, 969 

dojak,477,480, 1105, 

badde, 338,729,480 

damdmd, 1105, 1376 

1350 

1349 

damu, 727 

dojaku, 970 

ba^d'gi, 338, 341 
bardbari, 970 

dar, 339 
dar'bdr, 872 

dnniy6,727,972, 1161 

bar'kas, 333 

dar'bdri, 856 

gaj, 476 

hihii idam, 1161 

dar'bdrs, 1104 

garib, 1161 

bidu, 727 

dar'gah, 792, 1158 

garib nivAj, 331 

bdji, 476 

dar'hdlu, 792 

garibu, 1105 

bdjigar, 1105 

dariyd, 3389 727 

gAphalu, 339 

bdjigari, 482 

dar'mdde, 856 

gAphil, 1365 
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gSbu, 483 
gor, 1371 
gvjirahu, 1350 
gujirai, 480 
gujirau, 792 
gvj'rdvS, 1161 
guldmu, 338 
gum^nA, 857 
gumAni, 969 
gnminvi^ 969 
gusal, 727 

had AH, 1104 
haj, 1149, 1374 

hajAri, 727 
haku, 727 
halAlu, 1350, 1374 
har roj, 727 
has'ti, 870 
havAi, 1161 
havAlu, 1374 
hAjir, 727 
hAlA, 793 
huk'msii, 793 
hukum, 92 
husiyAr, 972 

ikhlAsu, 1159 
ik'tiyAr, 338 
iph'tar A, 727 

jabAbu, 1161 
jabAnu, 1375 
jagAti, 1161 
jaAjlr, 1162 
jarad rA, 1161 
jimi, 793 
jiAd,^7/ 
jin, 329 

joru, 480, 870, 1161 


julam, 477 
jttlamn, 478 

kadAri, 1158 
kalam, 1369 
kaFniA, 480 
kamAn, 1161 
karam, 1366 
karamu, 727 
karAri, 727 
kar'dan bAd, 727 
karim, 1366 
karVa,75^2 
kasAi, 1103 
kateb, 727, 477, 1161 
kAbA, 480 
kAbiu, 1349 
kAbe, 1350, 1374 
kAgad ,871 
kAgadu, 1369 
kAimu, 476 
kdji, 477,870, 1160 
kdl'b^t, 335 
kir'gah, 484 
khabari, 477, 483 
kbab'ri, 856 
khajAnal, 970 
khalak, 727, 1349 
kharhalii, 1161 
kharacu, 792 
khatA, 1375 
khasam, 92 
khasamn, 480, 793 
khavAsi, 479 
khAUk, 1349 
khdtsi, 1161 
)AttV)^Ank,1161 
khodiJ, 477,480, 
727,1160,1350,1374 
khasi, 727 


khus'rA, 324 
khAbu, 478 
kiblA, 1158 
kud'rati, 1349 
kulaphu, 339 

lagAm, 329 
lAlar, 692 

mahali, 341 
mahalu, 1161 
mah ram'JAnA, 1349 
majiasi, 1161 
makA, 1158 
mar'dA, 1349 
masiti, 1158, 1349, 
1350 

mas'kin, 480 
mauJAd, 727 
miAne, 727 
mihVAmati, 1349 
misimili, 1158 
mirA, 1159 
muhAr, 329 
mukAmA, 1349 
mulakhu, 1349 
mulAA, 1158, 1350 
munAre, 1374 
muAsaph, 793 
mur'gi, 1350 
musarmAn, 1160 
musiyat, 972 
mus'lA, 480 

nadari, 1161 
nad'ri, 1103 
najiki, 1161 
nar'jd, 857 
n^pik, 1371 
ndpiko, 1350 
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ndLrl, 338 

nivdj, 480, 192, 1158, 
1349^ 1350 

nivdjd, 856 
nivdji, 856 
msdn, 477 
nisdnS, 1105 
ndr, 1349 

palitah, B73 
paliti, 333, 1161 
pandh, 1161 
paresdni, 727 
pdkam pdk, 727 
pdko, 1350 
pdsd, 793 
pSkdbar, 1161 
phakartt, 727 
pkikarii, 727 
philv, 477 
pkur'mdii, 338 
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phur'mdnii, 792 
phurmdve, 480 
piydld, 92 
pit, 1349, 1374 
pur'jd-pur'jd, 1105 

rabdb, 478 
rah'mdnd, 1161 
raiati, 793 
rijam, 793 
rojd, 480, 483 

sabdri, 1158, 1374 
sak, 727 

saldmu, 479, 1159 
saldr, 1161 
sardi, 792 
sariki, 480 
sas'karU) 1160 
sdbatiy 1374 
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330, 338,480, 
1158 

sdhibi, 1251 
saitdni, 1161 
Bekh, 1158, 1374 
siharu, 727 
sik'ddrd, 793 
siidb, 792 
Bubah, 792 
Bunnati, 4/ 7 
Bur'tdnu, 1160 
sdmahi, 479 

talab, 479 
taraB, 480 
tarikati, 340 

tir, 1161 
turak, 340 
tAr, 971 

ujA, 1350 
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Foreign Words in Jayasl’s Padmavat (vide p. 71). Figures refer to 
pages in ^Jayasi Granthavali\ Ndgari PracdLri^i Sabhd edition. 


ab'lak, 229 
adal, 5, 6 
adjird, 13 
ar'ddrad, 237 
ar'kini, 54^ 189 
ansin, 66 
bdddmf 13 
bdld'shdb, 5 
bilji, 25 
b^Ad, 7 
bdrigah, 220 
bekardrd, 25^ 216 
buldki, 229 
bard, 256 
cailgdn, 288 
dar, 18 
dar'biri, 7 
dastagir, 7 
ddg, 276 
ddrd, 225, 234 
dinird, 203 
din, 8 

duniydi, 4, 6 
duni, 8 
gildvd, 127 
guldl, 13, 23 
bar, 167 
bari. 111 
bdrd, 11 


hir'miji, 229 
jadbur, 222 
jar'de, 229 
kadam, 144, 166 
kamdic, 235 
kamdn, 222, 225, 234 
kdgad, 4 
kdgar, 174 
kir^mij, 229 
kis'mis, 13 
kumsut, 229 
lobd, 2 

makh'ddm, 7 
masiydr, 122, 226 
moh'ri, 8 
muh'tdj, 5 
mur'sid, 7 
mush'ki, 229 
nardji, 62 
nikhdnd, 227 
nisdn, 18 
nuk'rd, 229 
nyoji, 13, 103 
pAjI, 15 
phar'ji, 256 
pholdd, 290 
piydde, 255 
pil, 256 


Pir,7 
rabdb, 255 
rosan, 8 

rukh, 255, 256, 257 
sad'barag, 13, 23 
samadd, 17 
sadgatardv, 192 
sad|'tard, 13 
sadjdb, 229 
sdh ,255 
sdhi, 9 
sev, 13 
shah, 256 
sirdji, 229 
sisd, 273 
Bon'jarad, /i, 25 
sol'tdn, 7, 9 
Bul'tdni, 227 
supete, 229 
sur'khard, 8 
8i&r j, 51 
tabal, 9 
tamord, 143 
t^jd, 7 
tdji, 229 
tupak, 234 
tdt, 13 

umardgir, 233 



APPENDIX G 


Foreign words in Tnlsi’s works {vide p. 70) 

Barval Rirndyana, D=Dohdval{, G=Gitdval{, H=Hanu- 
mdn Bdhuk. J=Jdnaki Mangal, K=Kavitdvali, Kr= Krsna- 
gitdvali, P=Pirvat{ Mangal. R=Rdmdgy^ Prashna, RL== 
Rkm Laid Nahachii RM=Rdm'carit mdnas. S=.Tul'si Sat'sai, 
VP=Vinay Patrikd, VS^VSrdgya Saddipani, 


abir (G., RNf. 1.195.3) 
akas (G. 1.82, K. 7.100) 
akW (RM. 3.32) 
aikbiri (RM. 1.300.1) 
aikdesi (RM. 1.14.5) 
akkdesh (B. 14) 
araj (D. 300) 
as'bdb (K. 5.12) 
as'vdri (K., RM. 7.95.4) 
ih (K., G.) 
dn (K. 7. 169) 

badalj 

badi 

bad'le (RM. 7.208.6) 

bah'ri (K.) 

bajdj (RM. 7.28.1) 

bajdr (K:.,G.). bajini (RM. 

1 246.1) 
bakhdr 

bakh'sis (K. 6.10) 
bak'sat (G. 1.43) 
bak'sii (K., RM. 1.306.2) 
bakttdk. (Kr.) 


baladd 

baldi (G., K. 5.10), baUy; baliiyA 
(K. 6.52) 

badd 

bardbari (RM. 1.310.1) 
bdg (VP, K., RM. 1.37); bigan- 
ha (RM. 2.83.4); bdgd (RM, 
2.106.2); bdgu (RM. 1.227) 
bdg'bdn (K. 5.31) 
bdj (S., VP. 219, K. 6.24); biju 
(RM. 2.23); bijd (RM. 
bdjah (RM. 3.16.3) [2-230.3) 

bdjdr (RM. 7.28.1); bdjdm 
(RM.) 

bdje; bdje bdje (K. 1.8) 
bdji (VP., K. 7.67, 7.95) 

■ bdjigar (VP. 151) 
bdp (K.); bdpu (VP. 277); bdpil 
(RM.) 

bdr; bird (RM. 2. 1 56.2) 
bdrik (Kr. 41) 
l^rak (VP. 145) 
l^rakk (K., Kr. 32) 
becdrd (RM.) 
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begdri (VP. 189) 
behAl; hi hAlU (RM. 2.37.1) 
bekAmabiA (Kr. 5) 
bibAke ^G. 1.62) 
hihiki (RM 1.24.2) 
bid4 (RL. RM., P. 155) 
bihil (PM. 7.102.3): bihdli 
(RM. 4.6.6); bihilu (VP. 74); 
bihiia (RM 2.322.1) 
birdnd (VP. 235) 

caUki (Kr., K. 7.134) 

«ai&g (RM. 2.240.3) 
carag 'D. 301) 
cik'ri (K. 767) 

«iri (RM.j; ciro (K., Kr. 34) 
cangin: canginiL (G., RM. 
6.27.3); cang<(.n»ii (G. 1.43) 

^aph (G. 7.2) 

^hol (G., K., J., RM.) 
dagd (K., Kr. 24); dagil (K. 
7.93) 

dagibij (K. 7.13) 

dagibiji (VP. 264) 

dago (S.) 

dam 

damdmd 

daminak (K., H. 38) 
dar 

darad (S. 308) 
dardj (K. 7.79) 

dar'bir (RM., S., K., VP. 71); 

dar'biri (RM. 2.76.3) 
dariyi (K. 7.46) 
davi 

ddd; didi (K., VP. 144) 
ddg (K., S., VP. 70) 
diij (RM.) 
dim (K.. VP.) 


diiv 

diri (D. 515) 
divi 

dsnr (S. 66) 
devin (K. 5.31) 
dir'mini (VP. 122) 
divAn (VP.) 
dil (K. 6.52) 

duni (VP. 275); dunie (H. 44) 
dani (RM., G., VP., K. 7.72) 

gac (G., RM. 7.50.2) 
gam 

gam (VP., G., RM. IJ28.3); 

ganihid (VP. 274) 
gadj; gadju (G. 1.19) 
garad (K. 7.158) 
garaj (S., D. 300) 
garam (VP. 249) 
gar'dan; gar'dani (RM. 2.185.3) 
gard(RM. 5.55.4); gardA (RM. 
6.67.2) 

garib (Kr., VP., R., S., K., G., 
RM. 1.13.4); garib nevAj (K. 
7.1); ganb nivAj (D. 108) 
garibi (VP. 262) 
gar'ji (K. 7.133) 
garir (RM., K. 1.20) 
giro 

(S. 392) 
girah (S. 156) 
goto (VP. 161) 
gudiri (RM. 2.202.4) 
god'rat (RM. 2.204.3); gudari 
(VP. 266) 

gal 

gnlil (G.) 

golim (VP., K. 7.14); gulimani 
(K. 7.167) 

gamin (S.. K., RM. 7.62); 
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gumdnu (RM. 7.102.2) 
gumini (RM. 2.172.3) 

had (K. 7.1) 

hajdr (RL., S.) 

hajdri (K.) 

halak (K. 6.25) 

haldkd (K.) 

haUki (K. 7.134) 

hardm (K. 7.76) 

haris (B. 15) 

havile (RM. 6.90.4) 

h^l (RM.. K., Kr, 3 ); hiXi (RM. 

hdtd [1.79.1) 

hunar (RM. 7.31.3) 

hoaiy^r (K.) 

it^ti (S., K., D. 148) 
it'rdj (S. 261) 
iyAr 

jahar (K.); jaharu (VP. 250) 
jahdj (G.. K. 6.25); jahdjil (RM. 
2 . 86 . 2 ) 

jahdn (S., VP., K. 7.16); jahd- 
nahi (K. 7.28); jahdnd (RM. 
jamdno (K. 7.79) [l.?J2) 

jamdt (RM. 1.93.1) 
jamdti (K. 6.1); jamdti (K. 
jahjir [7.109) 

jar'kaai (G. 1.42) 
javdni (K. 7.67) 
jihir 
jdm 
jimd 
jAn(K.) 
jdm 

jer; jero (VP. 146) 
jinaa (RM. 1 .93.1); jinis 
jin (RM. 1.298.2) 


jol'hd (K. 7.106) 

jor (VP.. K., G., S., H. 10); jori 

jnvin (RM.) 

kabdr ; kabini (K., RM.2.100.4) 

kabdl, kabul; kabulat (VP. 146) 

kabdtar (G. 2.47) 

kahar; kaharu (VP. 250) 

kah'ri (K. 6.29) 

kalai (VP. 139) 

kam 

kamin (G., B., RM. 2.41.1); 
kaminai (J.^ 

ka^gdrd (RM. 7.27.2); kaAgd- 
ranhi (RM. 6.41.1) 
kardm^ti (K. 7.15B) 
kar'dsk (K. 7.155) 
karejo (K. 6.16; 
kasam (G. 5.39) 
kasii (K. 7.181) 
k^gad (RM. 1.9.6) 
kigar(K. 2.1) 
k4bali (K. 7.23) 
kdlin; kdlini (RM. 7.32.2) 
k4ri 

k2 (K. 2.3) 
khabari (RM. 1.290.1) 
khaj^nd (K.) 
khalak (K. 7.98) 
khalal (K., VP.) 
khar'gosa (VP. 159) 
khaa 

khaaam (G., K. 7.24) 

khasi 

khatd (S. 119) 
khavda (K. 7.135) 
khdko (VP. 152) 
khdled (RM. 2.315.3 
khdnd (RM.) 

khda (VP.. K.. H. 24); khiao- 
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(K. 7.135) 

Icltdn (G.) 
hbieA (R.M.) 

khuAr (K. 7.64); khuAni (RM. 
kkiiAri [2.305.3) 


mamila (s.) 
manj (RL.) 
milik (Kr. 32) 
mis'km (VP.) 
mis'kin'tA (VP. 262) 
mnkAm (VP.) 


khdb (K. 7.108) 

ki 

kisab (K. 7.67) 
kis'bi (K. 7.96) 
kotal (RM. 2.203.2) 
kot'vAl (K. 7.171) 
kbl (VP.) 

kolah (RM. 2.28.4) 
kttl'hi^G. 1.28) 
kumdc (S., D. 572) 
ktt^d (K.) 
kuddan 
kdc (VP. 156) 
kdiiic 

lag^m (RM.) 

IdPci (K.) 

lAyak (RM., G., K., RL., J., VP. 
37) 

mahal (VP. 157) 
majdr 

majtkri (RM. 2.102.3) 

maldi (K. 7.74) 

mand 

mane (VP.) 

man'sd (RM., K. 7.45) 

man'shd 

mar ad (K. 7.158),. mard 
masit (K. 7.106) 
juas'kari (RM.) 
mas'khari (RM. 1.98.3) 
mavdse (S.) 
mdhli (K. 7.23) 
xndlum (K., VP. 243) 


“ag/K.) 
nakib (Kr. 32) 
nam 

naphiri (RM. 7.79.5) 
neb (RM. 2.19) 
nevani (G. 1.98.1) 
nev^j (RM.) 
nevaji (K. 7.95) 

nihil (K., RL., VP. 80); nihilu 
(G., VP. 154) 

nisin (J., P., K., G., R. 4.2.2); 

nisind (RM. 1.154.2); nisdnu 
nisdni (VP.) [(P. 108) 

nishin 
nishini 

nivij (S., VP. 78); nivdjab; nivd- 
jibo‘(VP., G. 5.30); nivijihsni 
(K. 6 2;; nivdje (VP. 249); 
nivdjo (H. 31); nivajU ; niva- 
jyaa (H. 20); niydjyo (VP. 71) 
niviji (Kr.) 

mk (B., R.);n!ke.(K. VP.) 
nlki (RM.) 

palitd (S., D. 515) 

par'dd (K. 1.16, VP. 32) 

par'vAh (K. 7.27); par'vAhi (K.. 

pasopes I7>49) 

paydde (RM. 2.221.3) 

pdd'shdh 

pdimdl (K.) 

pAk (K., H. 40) 

pAsaAg ; pAsaAgahu (VP. 241) 
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pei&c (G.) 

phaham (K., VP. 265) 
phajihat ; phajihati (D. 65) 
phardk (RM. 7.29.1) 
phaoj (RM. 6.79.6); phaajeii (K.) 

phiroji 

pirojd (RM. 1.288.2) 
pil (K., VP. 248) 
poc (K., S., G. 1.84, VP. 220); 
poci (RM. 6.77.4); pocu (K. 
7.121); pocd (RM. 2.211.2) 
poci (G. 2.65). 

raham (K. 6.8) 
rajdi (K., H. 32), (RM. 2.46.2) 
rajdy (K. 5.25) 
rstvi, (K. 7.56) 
rijl (Kr. 61) 
rsuyat (S., D. 521) 
rukh (K., S., J.. VP., R., G. 1.66, 
RM. 3.136.1) 
rukhdn (S., D. 342). 

sabil (K. 6.52) 

saham (K. 5.8, RM. 1.29.1); 
sahami (RM. 2.20.1); sah'- 
maii'i; sah'me (P., RM. 
2.160.2); sah'mi (G. 1.83); 
sah'mat (VP., K. 6.43). 
aahar (K.); saharu (VP.) 
sah'ddni i,K. 5.26) 
sahiddni (RM., VS. 51); sahi* 
ddnu (K., VS. 33) 
sahi (VP., Kr., P^RM., K. 1.16, 
G. 2.11) 

■ah'ndi (P., RM. 1.263.1); sah'- 
ndinhi (G. 7.21) 

aajdi (K., G.); sajki (RM. 2.19.3) 
sak (G.. K., RM. 1.245.1) 
aaram (VP. 131) 


sar&ph (RM. 7.28.1) 
sarik'ti (K) 
sar'kas (K.) 
sar'khat (K. 6.58) 
sat'ra^j (VP. 246) 
sih (K. 7.107) 
sihab (K., G.) 
saheb (VP., H. 20) 
sihebi 

sihi (K. 7.100) 

s&hib (RM., VS., S., Kr., R., K. 

7.183) 

sihibi (D. 570) 

sij (Kr., K., RM., G., VP.) 

silim (K.) 

simo (VP. 228) 

sSDdi (VP. 264) 

sir'tij (RM. 1.329) 

sipar (G. 6.5) 

sor (G., K. 6.9); sord (RM. 

6.68.1); soru ; sord (2.86.1) 
suldkhi (K. 7.24) 
surtdno 
sumdr (K.) 
sdrati (G., Kr. 28) 
tahas-nahas (K. 5.2) 
takiy^ (K., VP. 33) 
taldb 
tamd (K.) 
taraki (H. 40) 
tar'kas $ tar'kasi (G. 140) 
t4j (K., G., VP.) 
t&ji (RM. 3.38.3) 
tdkat 

teji (K. 7.19) 
tir (RM., G. 6.11) 
top'd (S., D. 515) 
tupak (O. 515) 
nmari (K. 7.79) 
vaaUe (VP. 32) 
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Arabic and Persian elenaent in Prthviraj Rasau {vide p« 67.) 

[Some of these words occur in other contexts as well. But typical references only 
have been given here. Ihe poet has mutilated most of the fcreigji words which are 
nA easily identified. Figures refer to numbers in Nagari Pracariri Sabha edition.] 


abe, 106^ without 

didadm, Adam 

adabb, adab, 32^ respects 

dlam, the world 

abak, 24^ 294, no right 

dirdim, 62, rest, garden 

ajabb, 51, wonder 

disik, 752, lover 

ajjib, 315y torture 

disdkd, 56, satisfied 

aj'miyan^ 142, tried 

ditas, fire 

aj'rdiyal, 181, Israel 

divdiji, divdij, 39, 53, voice 

akali, akal, 46, wisdom 

alb, defect 

akh'ni, 100, boiled meat 

surdik, / 15, Iraq 

all, 165, nobl% Ali 

anldidi, 3, progeny 

alUh, allah 25, 121, God 
amir, hamir, 2, 119, 335, noble 

anliydi, 220, saints 

addes, 649, dread 

babbar, 44, tiger 

arabbi, 57, Arab 

bagali, 16, side 

araj, 150, request 

bagasi, 3, 65, forgive 

ar'disi, ar'das, 480, petition 

bagasis, 61, 721, gift 

aroj, 2, zenith 

bag'tar, 432, 605, armour 

asali, asal, 115, real 

bahasi, 67, discussion 

asil 18, original, tame 

bah'rs, 23, a bird of prey 

as'min, 56, sky 

bajdir, 89, market 

assil, 225, well-born 

bajir, minister 

aa'vAr, 432, rider 
afhtha hajiri, rank 

bakhat, prosperity 

bakhat, 100, 148, time 

ihf 23, water 

balak, 8, Bactria 

^dall, 220, justice 

baldii, 46, calamity 

didam, 287, man 

ball, saint 
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baloc, 355^ Baluch 
bandar, 204y port 
badd^, 12, 74, slave 
baAdigi, S22, servitude 
badduk, 43, 144,211, musket 
badg, 166, call 
bar Jor, 30, by force 
bas'ti, 755, gardener 
bdgu, big 51, garden 
bij, 96, falcon 
biji, side 
binaggir < biAk + gir,225, 
bayonetman 
bS, 7/7, without 
begam, 75, queen 
bhist, 26, 1233, paradise 
bihad, limitless 
bibi, 448, lady 
bukhiri, 99, of Bokhara 
baraj, 5, turret 

cah'baci, 5, cistern 
cadg, 85, harp 
casam, 18, eye 
cavaggio, 50, polo 
cibak, 80, whip 
caln, 65, rest 
cangatti, 99, Mughal 
esngirad, 64, all round 
canjad 96, chicken 
cigg, 1639, Venetian blind 
cirik, 39, lamp 
cagal, 109, informer 
cng'li^ 163, backbiting 

dagg, 590. blot 
dakhal, 175^ intrusion 
dalbU, broker 
damimi, tabour 
daminadk, 174, carbine 
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dar, 322, 396, 735, door 
darid, 189, place 
dar'bir,* 34, 474, court 
dar'gah, 14, 32, 77, court 
dariy, 188, of a door 
dari3ri, 55; dariyiu, 80, 205;. 
river 

darikhiniil, carpet-store 
darakhat, 145, tree 
darog, 110, falsehood 
dar'van, 34, porter 
dar'vije^ 815, door 
dar'ves, 54, saint 
dast, 104, hand 
dastak, 186, knocking 
dimai, 175, skirt 
dil, heart 

dillisi, 361, consolation 
din, 136, religion 
divin, 24, court 
dojig, 137, hell 
dubih'gir, 10, well-wisher 
dulice, 36, 1640, rug 
dvmmi, 5, sheep 
dunim, 88 ; duniyid, 993 ; 
dus'manii, 10, enemy [world' 
duvih, 8, prayer 

el'cs, 259, envoy 
eriki, 57, Iraqi horse 

gajjaniAy, 557, Ghaznavid 
gai&di 755, rotten, dirty 
garamma, 540, hot 
garib nevdj^ 7555, kind to the 
poor 

gar'si, anger 
gasdd^ 757, happy 
gaata, 324, tour 
209, saviour 
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gdlibba, predominant 

gsur, 204, other than 

ghor, 26, 208, grave 

giiam, 36; gilamme, 1640 ; rug 

girad'bij, S3, besieger 

giradd, 63, dust 

gir'ddn, 108, turning 

gir'dan, 108, neck 

gos, 643, car, spy 

gumini, 41, doubt, opinion 

gusd, 123, anger 

gustdnd, 619, graveyard 

habas, 8, wish 
hah'sih, 16, negro 
had, 31, 62, limit 
hadapp, hadakk, 13, 233, 241, 
a butt 

hadd, 297, limit 
hajjdr, 193, thousand 
haj^ rati, prophet 
hajdr, 703, master 
hakk, hak, 294, 346, right 
halak, 150, throat 
harkdn, 403, circle 
halldl, 131, legitimate 
hamal, 314, pregnancy 
hamel, 34, necklace 
hammdm, 1639, warm bath 
haramm, haram, 384, 442, 

harem 

haranmi, 196, prohibited 
haraph, 25^7, lean 
har'kdri, 336, 537, messenger 

har'val, hardval, 43, 161, van¬ 
guard 

hasam, 333, splendour 
havdi, 197, airy 
haveli, 334, house 
262, pilgrim 


hdjur, hdjir, present 
hdkim, 474, governor 
hdl, 188, condition 
hik'mati, wisdom 
hukam, hukamm, 407, order 
huk'mi, 23, by order 
husydr, 103, vigilant 
hdr, 53, 123, nymph 

ibdrat, lines 
ihakkd, 69, tightening 
ikkamdl, 294, grandeur 
ilaci, 99, messenger 
is'rdr, as'rdr, 94, 160, persistency 
it'mdm, 39, arrangement 
it'vdri, 204, confidence 
id, 136, Id festival 
imdn, 826, faith 

jabar jadg, 93, huge 
jabbdb, jodb, 33, 440, reply 
jab'hari, /06, jeweller 
jahar, poison 
jahdrd, 131, manifestation 
jakk, 184, loss 
jalldl, 313, 124, majesty 
jamd, 175, wealth 
jamdti, class 
jambdr, 42,- small gun 
jamid, jammi 643, earth 
janabi, 87, south 
jadg, war 

jadjir, 82, 131, chain 
jar, gold 

jarad, 42 ; jaradd, 50 ; yellow, 

pale 

jaraph, 713, receptacle 
jar'bdph, 896, woven with golden 
jardoj, golden [wire 

jar'kaai, 7, gold-wiring 
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jiri n, 55y brocaded silk 

javdhar, 52, gem 

javin, 225, young man 

jav^ni, 39U youth 

jigii i, 156^ estate 

jAjim, S2^ carpet 

jdlam, 220; j41im, 40 ; tyrant 

jeb, 33, pocket 

jer, 1, 177, 339, low, dependent 

jihij, 71, S6, crusade 

jihdn, 164^ 324, world 

jill, 196, being open 

jiAd, 275, soul 

jin, 106, saddle 

jor, 14, strength 

jorAvar, 4, strong 

jor'vAn, 225, powerful 

julikrann, 94 Al/xander 

jumAratti, 447, the Friday night 

jur, jurVA 16, falcon 

jvAn, 140, young 

kabAi, 154, foolishman 
kabbAl, 144, accept 
kabAiar, 2, pigeon 
kadam, footstep 
kaggad, kAgad, 99, paper 
kahar, 8, calamity 
kalammA, 178, holy word 
kamAn, 172, bow 
kanAit, 173, contentment 
kadgurA, pinnacle 
karamm, 56, generosity 
karAmAt, 38, 177, miracle 
karAr, 154, 328, promise 
karib, near 
karim, 56, merciful 
kaaab, 897, muslin 
kasab, 899, prostitute 
kaceb, 166, the Holy book 


kAb, 58, glory 
kAimm, 77, firm 
kAji, 7(^5, judge 
kAlbdtad, 555, model 
kAm'dAr, 220, powerful 
kAphar, 309, infidel 
kAsidd, 231, messenger 
kald, 761, imprisonment 
khabari, 141, news 
khajin, stinking meat 
khalak, 10, 88, creatures 
kharac, 25, expense 
khar'bdj, 25, melon 
khar'gos, 14, hare 
khavari, 57 7, news 
khavAs^ 58, personal attendant 
khAn, 725, lord 
khAnJAde, 256, princes 
khAvadd, 324, master 
khsSr Ati, 25, aims 
khudA, 166, God 
khusAl, 45, well-to-do 
khAb, 777, well 
khAn, 57, blood 
khAni, 575, bloody 
khyAl, 275, idea 
kiiav, 95j yarn 
kirac, 102, slice 
kicAb, 69, title 
kol, 775, word 
korAn, 56, the Qpran 
kotal, 106, war-horse 
krAmAti, 220, miracle 
kttd'rati, 319, nature 
kuhi, 96, mountain 
kulaph, padlock 
kulAh, 1326, a headwear 
kumak, 496, auxiliary corps 
kuphar, 117, infidelity 
kusAb, 78, fresh 
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kiiside, 147 , open 
knt'bdL, 166 , speech 
kdc, 185 , 658 , march 
kAh, 27 , mountain 

las'kar, 511 , army 

madd, 169 , item 
maddat, 161 , help 
mag'sdd, 167 , object 
mahal, 467 , palace 
mahjid, 166 , mosque 
mah'min, 47 , 236 , guest 
mah'mdnii 214 , hospitality 
suah'ndr, 737 , moonlit 
malik, 197 , 198 , lord, master 
mar'd^, mar ad, 45 , 242 , man 
mar'dAndL, 54 , bold 
mar'dAni, 766 , manly 
snas'lati, 302 , 320 , advice 
maasAl, 38 , torch 
mast, intoxicated, wanton 
masArati, 16 , consultation 
mAdar, 59 , mother 
mAph, 34 , forgive 
mai, 151 , wine 
maidA, 79 , fine flour 
maid An, 140 , plain 
mSRj, 149 , wave 
mailt, 178 , death 
mij'mAm, 223 , hospiulity 
mir, 68 , 167 , lord 
miyAn, 214 , sheath 
mohLl, 422 , difficult 
moj, 149 , whim 
muhar, 217 , seal 
muj'rA, 488 , balance 
mukAm, 46 , halt 
mulAA, mullA, 289 , preacher 
mugal, 43 , Mughal 


murad, 766 , dead 
murag pec, 820 , cock-fighting 
mur'dAr, 351 , carrion 
musarmAn, 46 , Muslim 
musAit, 1478 , doing evil 
musAph, 166 , books 
musAk, 775 , 777 , books 

nabbi, / 1 , prophet 
najari, 141 , present, sight 
nakibat, 52 , chiefdom 
nakro, 344 , kettle-drum 
naraAm, 122 , soft 
napheri, 27 , trumpet 
nav'batti, 199 ^ kettle-drum 
nAdAn, 93 , ignorant 
nAli, 27 , horse-shoe 
naan halAlaA, 435 , 512 , loyal 
nej, nejA, spear 
nijari, najar 25 , sight 
nijAm, 315 , government 
nijjAmi, astrologer 
nimak halAl, 59 , loyal 
nisAn, 3 , fiag 
nivAj, 24 , 177 , prayers 
nivAjas, grace 
nivAjiy, 17 , comfort 
niyati, 167 , intention 
nAr, light 

osAph, 374 , attainments 

paraddA, veil, curtain 
par'dAr, 182 , 186 , watchman 
par'var'digAr, Saviour 
par'vAn, 3 , 37 , warrant, com¬ 
mand 

paaam, 78 , 122 , wool 
pasaami, woollen 
patiaAh, 35 , 39 , king 
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pi r'si, /2j 141 i Persian 
pds'vin, 126^ watchman 
psugai&b'rd, 47^ messenger 
palmdl, lOy crush 
pes, 59^ 422y before 
pesailkgi, 8j 46y advance 
pes'kas, S6, offer 
phajai&di, augmenting 
phakir, 766^ mendicants 
phakkar, 220^ asceticism 
pharid, 220, pearl 
phar'ja^d, 1383^ 1527, son 
phate, 44, conquest 
phatendmi, 79, letter of victory 
phdtiyd, 22, prayers 
phsmj, 179, army 
phirai&g, 55, 899, foreigner 
phirashte, 45, angel 
phiriydd, 167, plaint 
pkur'miy, 36, 420, order 
pidar, 59, father 
pil, 193, elephant 
pil'vdn, 64, 108, elephantman 
pir'j^d^, 99, highborn 
pydde, footman 

rahabdl, 174, horse 
raham, 141, compassion 
rahim^n, 95, compassionate 
(God) 

rakev, 286, stirrups 
rakhat 148, hide 
raAg'rej, 169, dyer 
rayati, 443, subjects 
rdhab, 78, devotee 
rih'gi r, 174, traveller 
rdji, 10, willing 
rdtabba, 57, 66, allowance 
rcjd, 166, piece 
reaamp 122, silk 


resaikm, 36, silk 
rij'kdn'dir, 220, wealthy 
roj^, 778, fasting 
roj'gir, 165, times 
roji, 149, livelihood 
rosan, 167, illuminated 
rukh, side 

sabakk, lesson 
sahar, 408, town 
sah'ii^iy, 3, flute 
sajd, 320, punishment 
saj'rd, 134, genealogy 
saldh, 150, advice 
saldm, 293, greeting 
sam'ser, 181, sword 
saphar, 165, i05, journey 
saram, 350, shame 
sardi, inn 
satdb) 572, at once 
8^d, 3, 140,,happy 
sAdinai» 426, band 
sdgirad pes, 20, menials 
sih, 32, king 
sihdby 179, master 
sih dlam, king of the world 
s^h'beshvarp lord of chiefs 
s^bib, 44, master 
adhij&ddp 43, prince 
338, instrument 
sijbij, 67, intrigue 
saitdsi, 68, Satan 
sBQddgar, 28, merchant 
saig&t, 141, present 
seh'rsn 871 , wreath 
aekh, 319, 320, chief 
aekh'jdde, 192, sons of a chief 
sikdr, 59, hunting 
sikiri, hunter 
ailah, 63, arms 
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silah'dAr^ 1424y armoured 
sildr, 346y captain 
ailldkrdd, 371y spear 
wipiirJif 97y 177^ 193^ chapter 
sippar, 207y target 
air'dir, 48^ chief 
air'piu, /2, costume 
sir'tAj, 442y chief 
aikhi, 290y boasting 
aophiy, Sufi 
aor, 84y noise 
aoltin, 40^ 148^ Sultan 
aumdLr, 160^ counting 
aupAras, 16, recommendation 
aur'tin, 24f 31, Sultan 
autar, 190, camel 
adbdL, 7, province 
ayiLbdsi, 433, bravo 

tabal, 220, drum 
tabsb, 3, 6, physician 
takkie, 33, 1640, pillow 
tak'aix, 43, 49, fault 
talab, 330, quest 
tamdlsi, 377, spectacle 
taddi&r, 33, thunder 
tar'kass, quiver 
tas'bi,5^J, 110, 111, beads 
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taaevirad, picture 
taa'lim, 303, 406, confessed 
tibi, 196, very skilful 
tAjan, 344, crown 
tAji, 37, horse 

tAriy, 183, dark, intervening 
teg, tek 93, sword 
tir, 84, arrow 
tiraAdAj, 344, archer 
tir'kAii; 450, vegetable 
tobah, 19, repentance 
tokb, 410, chain 
top, tupak, 33, 3<3, cannon 
turakk, tur'kani, 166, 196, 396, 
Turks 

turkAniy, 42, Turkish garment 
tur'mati, 16, falcon 

ukkil, 303, ambassador 
uiiied> 766, hope 
ummar, ummarA, AmVAv, 
197, 331, Lords 

vAh, 67, well done 
vAj, 16, hawk 

yAr, 181, friend 
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Foreign word* in Biltari’s Satsai. The figures refer 
to couplets. 


abirup 535 

dimu, 442 

adab, 

dum'ci, 686 

ah's^nii, 479 

galitu, 481 

akas, 419 

gam, 4 

adgdr, 197 

garam, 344^ 374 

db, 438 

garibu, 38 

dmil 

gardr, 347 

dmir, 220 

girah, 374 

bad'rdh, 63 

gulibafid, 440 

bahas, 427 

guldb, 48, 8-t, 217, 233, 270, 334, 

bahdr, 255 

380, 431, 437, 438, 483, 329^ 

bakdri,^^2 

624, 694 

bak'vdld 

gulil, 330, 303, 633 

barjor 

gultilu, 280 

bij, 300 

guUdld-rafig, 499 

bikhiri, 260 

gumin 

behdl, 154, 375, 601 

had ,214 

bekdj, 126 

hajir, 91, 143, 241,247, 461 

caAg-radg, 428 

hajiru, 213, 231 

cas'md, /40, 151 

hamdmu, 281 

cddar, 712 

haranl, 198 

csuD, 227, 511 

havdl, 38 

csagdn ,178 

hdilu, 212 

(ch«lfih)glr, 231 

hoods, 432 

cugal, 323 

hukumu, 713 

dagaln, 613 

ijdphd, 2 

damtimon, 131 

jak, 403 

dar'b^r, 241 

(jar)cddar, 340 

ddgu, 339 

jOOr, 220 
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joban-Amir, 220 
jor, /r/,27^ 
judi, 6/(7 
jurAphA, 497 
kabAli, 5/ 
kabdtar, 374 
kajiki, 670 
kamAn, 316^ 356 
kam'niuii, 356 
kavirnavi, 30 
kAg.d, 60 
kArbdt, 399 
khar'csun, 481 
khiyAlu, 280 
khusyAl, 325 
khAAd, 542 
khdni, 325 
kibal navi, 30 
kucsun, 47^ 227 
lagAm, 610 
laggQ, 590 
laPcSRAhiA, 158 
laAgaru, 386 
lAlac, 337, 472 
lil'ci, 158 
mah'dC 448, 500 
maliAg, 230 
manj, SO 
mor'ce, 335 
maluk, 220 
muAh'jor, 610 
nag, 120 
nAhak, 407 
nAjuk, 405 
nal, 293 
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nejA, 6 
nisAn, 103 
nivAjibail, 58 
pAnAs, 603 
pAyaifidAj, 415 
phatau 

phanj, 80, 198,215 
pik, 440 
rad, 478 
rakam, 220 
r Ah, 485 
railhAl, 145 
roj, 53 

rukh, 243, 364, 415 

sabi, 347 

sabil, 654 

sapar, 619 

savAru ,146 

sAbit 

sAmAn 

sikAr, 45 

siraile bar, 679 

sir'tAj, 4 
l l 
sisi 

sor 

sor A, 59 
soru, 581 
sucaunan, 485 
sumArn, 450 
sAm, 545 
sAmati, 111 
tamAkA, 614 
tamAsi 
taAbol, 679 
tAph'tA, 70 
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Specimens of metres influenced by Persian 
prosody 

{Vide p. 69 and 77) 

3rT?T ^5 I mr Is || 

t ^cITt I sp§5r SRHW | ITTV || 

«nw t ^ I ^sRflf #5 tt *nf 11 

fn ^ i fsn ?t Ff:?r x:^ II 

TT? cT^ ?nTt 5 r «T g ^l ? T I ^ ^ *n^>T STR II 

[ iimtT ] 

%1Z ^5RT ^ «TfT 3fr TRT I ^tST ^T ^ qW^IT 11 
sn STR sri t>rT i ^ ?r^ msR jt ^ tot ii 

Ht^nr ^ iT?R5T fT^T I ?lWf ^ fesT !T rt?:t I 
Pbt *R I ^ HT3R sn 5r^ sfsR i 
% Wf 3ft ?IRT I SRT ^ f3 ^STRT I 

^ Tfsqs I ^ ?n3R 5TT ii 

[ wftr qqrt—] 

TOft >pfr 5T 3TTT ?TT •pff 5T <Tfsn ? »T?T Jf «rT 1 
aiWt wf xnm 3>t^ ^ jt ^vlt ? *i?t jt «ft | 

TT3n OTRT TOf »I?^T 3?mrT wt ? 5ftST !T «n I 

[ <gaft—1^ J 


/. 9 


f^: TT % »ft ^riTO ? 

PmR^wsn^? ^1 
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^ ? 

^FTTPr WT I OT I 

[ wftr —Ft wg%, »Bmit-iff^t ] 

«nFt «R^ FtF^ft, id!f q% 

^ 5r?5RT!ft FM FFTTiBWt FT FFT §t ^ I 

FF FfF FT, UtT FF-FF ^ ^ 
fF F5T FtT ^ at ^FFTFt % ^ fcr I 

[FFtTgu^ Fvtrren ] 

Ffft fttf ^ 5nF ¥% sptf «n, 

JTF FfF Flft fF§ atF FTF I 
TFfF at Flf SPI FJTF | Ftr F^T, 

F>Fe ^ FFS it F|a FTF I 
FTF F|^ ^ ^1 

^ % F^ FT^t ^ ^T^ I 
F^ ^3^ gfF FITF FS tft 

Fia FIf F% FF FTF l| 

[ iBFtT—^ ] 

^ I ?FFt F^FTFT -^FF Ft ^ftfFTTt FFT 

t| FTFTF FT FF ^ 5FF ifFFTt Flft FFT I 
^ fFS| I flFT^ t FSF!% FT FFT PfiTt I 

§FKT FTT I ^ ^F Fit ^JTTFTTt FFT I 

[ FiFtr—NlFFt ] 

ara arPr ^ | atT at atFJFTT 
Ftaa ^aa ^ | ^f | taa fFFTT i 
FfT F^ ^ ma arat a ti^ 
fFaafir aa a^ ^^FTt tftf ata n 

[ T^—‘FFaraw’ % ] 

sftia FPt ftia ^ atfa itar faar, 

FFa % FtTT ^ atTT FTF fFJFT t I 
ata aa ^ ^ ^ fFtar, 

aifF sFia aft aia Ta PtFi J i 
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«iRr fTRT «ft ^ fdf[, 

^ ^ sTT 11. 

vm f5n 5ir»m *1% 5ft 5r^, 

5ftft % 5rar *t? %*n 11 

C fwn fnipr—^flwr ] 

«ir?:5!jT*r5m5r snrt ! ^ spt ww 11 

5nT PR «ftT jrfk 5ft5Tfi ^ r^^Rt III 
^ ^ 5r5T 5itw5T ^ ^ ^sn firperrft t 

5 if ^ 5T ^ ^ ^ *Rr sfVjt PT5rT »rpnt | || 

[ M5 i m«tKm< !i ftw—‘inw’ ?> ] 

ffm STTcRjft ^ TfT t 

aniFn fap^ ^T STT R^T I 
fein WT ^RT ? WT^t WT SFR*n ? 

*ratfV ^ ssn RgT t I 

[ ? n«| 5 W W5R «mf—^anf ] 

^rt*r «nfeff if <fts qR '^ftst 'rft i 
^Tf iji ’F^Flr ^ 7 stiPth II 

[ STpaj^m :OT!R Wrf—‘«feRH ift 5rTO’ 5» ] 

^ T ?^>fPr ^ sft^srr 3i^ r§V |l| 

% Rafter ^ 5ft 55t5ft 5^TR *n R^ III 

^ ^ fraPrsTT I, RR ir siwlR5n 11 

PTRT5ft 5nr «ftR ^trRiT I W5m «r^.5r fwr Rf)- ^ i 

[ «ft«|R qiSRT- *q 5 | a % D * ] 

giT*flf aURT fir^r pF5ft an af 
srtxr qmR ^ sr ^ 
qnifY aiq- ffPnTf qti sr 
ipiRT 'SRnr «rR priRi jt 

aanf ft aaft ^ ST ftt fipsnRT, 

q!i fiw *nTR ’Cq ST ^ fUlRT | 
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^ % 5»Tm *Rn I 

^ *r*n *ft5ft ^ I ! 

*II |»n R5T 75IIT 5WT II 

[ ^muim } 

fe^r Tfl I fiTsr “sjfiRRr = qtg i ft I 
ftjTOft I fsR^HTt «rT^ «n:-^ *«(k*fY li 
^5T«r5T ^«r: t f ® 9^5 5rot I 

»rRt mtf fqr^'Y 1^ il 

[ Hrar ^«»WR^—‘^knlr’ il ] 

^eft^nsr ^ stMf ^ wr e»r^ I 

% 5 n RrffT 5 » li 

«nT?: IJT *n^ gt gm $ ^'wr 1 

flrf^ fTsrr firfsRn gf?T ^en ?Fn% li 

g" ft ^ <TT >ft gt guTT ^gft Sr 5ft | 

5 *rar <T? gifictiift nrjtfT^iTspT 9 Krr ipt 11 

[ HfHf ^HWTSR'tH—‘wtw’ ^ ] 

fipt g% t, *rT% *Tg grfg I I 
^jggrr gg *iKf % spTf, ggf gfe ? 

gff grPir gif 1 

g»f If gg ^ gg% I, gigt g ^ g^sr ^t | I 
grffg 51 | gg gg, wf g% ? 

gff g% gggg 1 

[ nggftg g gi sg ra—] 

«[fT! wng isftgg ^<pn|, ggfg^gggggg gil 1 
«ft% 5f fgg^ gff I, ^ tjfk gift |? 

gft gif^ *pY ang g|f I, «pigt sigjft gig gff 11 
gi« 4 g< gJT gw g|¥ I, mgw i T grr vm gff | II 

[ Afirolmni i «rg—‘wwtgiWg’ #1 
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smr: fit>r ^ | ^tcT 11 

«ftT ^ Tapf)’ % <n«w Jf OT ^ I 

5 ||f, f^ 5 T ^ *nT Ir iffspiKT I 
3f§t eT5r % f5itr 3n^ 11 

r^^Tff v% ^ ^RTM SRW ^T ?5n I I 
«nnfS? cKt snRT *mrT smer ^ fir^i 11 

aiTR WT SFT f%cRT JT^ ^ eft ^ m>R | 
SRRTT ^T ^ OTR cR»T-m5m‘ »n ^ | II 

[ gpRNsTsmR]; 

fefft «ft^ it oM fT^TT, 

fp^ pftT JJ of# fi^eTTt leTT onOT, 
fe?ft sftr jf gOPPT .^T OT^t, 

fsRft oft qfeft fojqft o^^n I 

ok t?ff if tqre er*ft ewf^ oof ao | fm, 

^T # 00 TTO 0 OO eTO Olft OHl | OTTOT, 

Ot of 5OT ^-^Okf elO elO oftOO-ofitt if 
003 or q3 Nfo O 00 eTO 0^0 t|f I *m»OT II 

[ 0800—‘ogOlHf’ % OOTTOlf }, 

0? l#lf OfPf §0U? Oef oft 

oo: of’ 50 fok %er oft 
spfstf if tftoOlOR ofq #f 
foo tfT ^ OpOO 00 oft II 


[ wf o J 
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